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REVERIE 


by Frans Masereel 


The University Review 


Not Very—Subtle 


WILLIAM MARCH 


FTER she finished her conversa- 
A tion and put down the receiver, 
Hazel’s first impulse was to 
‘phone Peg immediately and tell her 
that there was no need to hurry, but she 
realized at once that Peg was already 
on her way. Peg should arrive any min- 
ute now. She bit the end of her pencil 
and looked up at the clock, turned to 
the counter and took the telegram that 
the sleek-necked man had composed so 
laboriously before her eyes. She read it 
impersonally, counting the words from 
end to beginning with her tapping pen- 


cil: 


SOLD WAHTOGCO ON WINKETTES 
IDEA NOW WILL THEY BE SURPRISED 
BABIES. 


The sleek-necked man put his elbows 
on the counter and took off his new, 
complacent spring hat. There was about 
him a rich odor of bay rum and bril- 
liantine. ‘And did I have a job of calico 
to sew up ¢his time,” he said, rolling his 
prominent, fat eyes. ““The boss said to 
me, ‘Joey, you can’t finagle it! You're 
good, but you don’t function this trip, 
sweetheart!’ Well, it goes to prove you 
can’t know too much about pigeons.” 
He laughed contentedly. 

Hazel glanced in her rate-and-dis- 


tance book. “Sixty-four cents,” she said 
coldly. She took the money and made a 
few signs on the top of the telegram. 

“What's the matter ?’’ asked the sleek- 
necked man. “You act like you wasn’t 
interested. What's the matter with me, 
anyway?” 

Hazel lifted her pencil and tapped 
her cheek. “I’m afraid you're not very— 
subtle,” she said languidly. She read the 
line as she had heard an actress read it 
not long before, with a pause of pre- 
cisely two seconds’ between the final 
words. She turned from the counter and 
sat at her desk. When she looked up, 
the man was walking away, settling his 
coat. 

“No, I’m not innerested,” she said in 
the direction of his retreating back. 
“Nothing you got to say will innerest 
me, you big, sweet-smelling seal.” 

She sat quietly for a moment, won- 
dering why it was that rich, attractive 
men never seemed to send telegrams. 
When she had taken this job, she had 
thought it would be such a good oppor- 
tunity for meeting interesting people, 
but it hadn’t worked: out that way. . . 
In the distance she could hear the low, 
aphrodisiac hum which rose from the 
fluid life of the hotel lobby and floated 
tantalizingly to her ears, but here, in 
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this backwash, nothing exciting ever 
happened. 

She picked up the receiver, at length, 
and telephoned the message to the op- 
erator who would transmit it to its des- 
tination, but before she had finished, 
she saw Peg approaching from the an- 
gle of the porter’s desk. She beckoned 
to her, and Peg came into the office and 
stood beside the counter. 

Hazel said: “Oh, gee, Peg! I gotta 
stick around here about a quarter hour 
more. Mrs. Klugsmith—she’s the relief 
girl—’phoned a minute ago and said 
she'd be late. Her mother’s got worse 
or something.” 

“Oh, it don’t matter,” said Peg. ‘The 
feature don’t go on till 2:25.” She sat 
opposite her friend and glanced curi- 
ously about her. “Well, how do you 
like your new job, Hazel? Everybody 
at the office said to say hello.” She bent 
forward and eased the rims of her 
snake-skin shoes. “I’m glad, in a way, 
your relief is late. It gives us a chance 
to talk where it’s nice and quiet.” 

Hazel smiled bleakly. “It’s nice and 
quiet Sere, all right,” she said. “That's 
the trouble with this job. I never know 
what's going on, stuck here back of the 
porter’s desk. It’s not like I was out in 
the lobby where I could anyway see peo- 
ple and hear them talking to each 
other.” 

“I don’t know,” said Peg. “I like it 
quiet I guess.’ 

“I know,” said Hazel, “most anybody 
but me would like it here, I guess’; 
and then added: “I guess I got too 
much imagination and I’m too inner- 
ested in people and what goes on for 
my own good. Mamma is always say- 
ing, ‘Hazel, your imagination and the 
way you're innerested in people and 
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what goes on is going to be your ruin 
yet. I never saw a girl with so much 
imagination,’ she says. “You ought to be 
a writer and make money out of it.’ ” 

Peg was not listening, having heard 
these things before, and when Hazel 
paused to catch her breath, she spoke 
quickly: “Here's something will make 
you sit up! Ivy Hughes has got her a 
boy friend at last. They're going to 
marry, or that’s what she says, when 
this fellow gets him a steady job. Well 
I almost laughed out loud when she 
was telling it in the Ladies Room and I 
thought, ‘It’s not you this fellow wants 
to marry. It’s your steady job he wants 
to marry.’ ”’ 

Hazel made a motion of displeasure 
with her lips. “At her age!—I think 
that’s disgusting!”’ She raised her brows. 
“Miss Hughes isn’t very—subtle, is 
she?” 

Peg ignored the interruption. She 
continued to talk quickly: That dizzy 
girl in the filing room had copped her 
off a rich man and had quit work; Mrs. 
Biggers still came to get her husband at 
closing time, as if anybody else wanted 
him, the fat slob; Mr. Rowland called 
that blonde every afternoon at four, like 
he always did; Miss Connelly had a 
boil, but Peg hoped nobody would ask 
her where, because if they did, she'd 
have to say right out it was where Miss 
Connelly customarily sat down. . . 

Hazel said: “I gotta take care of a 
customer. Wait a minute.’’ She took the 
proffered message and read through it: 


UNLESS YOU DISCONTINUE REFER- 
ENCES IN ALL BROADCASTS TO LADIES 
MY FAMILY WILL SEEK SATISFACTION 
AM IN NO MOOD ARBITRATION WILL 
SUE FOR ONE AND ONE HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS THIS IS MY LAST WARNING. 


e 
y 
i 
. 


QQ bee AD OD bb be we 


NOT VERY—SUBTLE 79 


Peg continued to talk softly: * 
yes! They've never done aaa Pine 
that chimney on top of the candy fac- 
tory and smoke comes in the window 
where the stenographers sit something 
awful. It already ruined that pink dress 
of mine you liked so much.” 

“How do you want to send this?” 
asked Hazel. “A day letter?” 

“Send it straight,” said the man. He 
looked about him with sick, inflamed 
eyes, his hand twitching. “I’ve stood all 
I can!” he said. “My God! Do they 
think I’m made out of stone?” 

Hazel counted the words, speaking 
at the same time to Peg. “Gee, Peg, it 
wasn’t that pink organdy I liked so 
much? The one you had on when you 
met the movie actor, was it?” 

“Listen,” said the suffering man. 
“Listen to what they've been saying 
about the ladies of my family and see 
if you blame me—” 

“One dollar and sixty-four cents,” 
said Hazel. She took the money and 
stared at him. “I’m afraid I’m not very 
innerested in what they said about the 
ladies of your family, see?’ She gave 
him his change, patting her hair. “What 
do you think I am?” she thought indig- 
nantly, “to be innerested in a nut like 
you who hasn’t got the price of a hair- 
cut even? What do you think I am? A 
nut ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Peg. “That was the one. 
“It was the low-neck, pink organdy you 
liked so much.” 

Later, when the sick man had gone, 
Hazel sat again beside her friend. She 
spoke ruefully. “You know, Peg, you 
make me more dissatisfied than ever 
with this job. It don’t matter how cute 
I dress here, nobody ever sees me.”” She 
picked up the ‘phone and transmitted 


the message to the operator. 

“Speaking of clothes,” said Peg, “get 
an earful of what Roy said last night. 
Roy said: “When you going to start 
sewing on the wedding dress? When 
you going to stop playing the field and 
settle?’ ”’ 

“He didn’t!” said Hazel excitedly; 
and then, at once, “What did you say 
to him?” 

“I said, ‘when I settle it will be for 
a guy that really appreciates his good 
luck and shows it by making me pres- 
ents like other girls get, and not one 
like you always criticizing and finding 
fault.’ ” 

“The trouble with men is they haven’t 
got fine feelings,” said Hazel. “They 
haven't got imagination or fine feelings 
like we have. They're just not—szbtle!”’ 
She nodded her head and continued. “I 
saw Eddie on Tuesday and we sat in 
the park, and when I said for a joke I 
was going to take off my shoes and 
stockings and go wade in the fountain, 
the way Carole Lombard would do it, 
he said I was nuts. Finally he said all 
right go ahead and wade in the foun- 
tain, if I wanted to get pinched so bad.” 
Hazel shook her head commiseratingly 
and pursed out her lips. “I wouldn’t be 
tied down to a man like Eddie. Eddie 
hasn’t got a sense of humor like I 
have.” 

Peg looked admiringly at her friend. 
Nobody but Hazel would have thought 
of such a cute thing to do. She laughed 
a little, envy mixed with her admira- 
tion. In the office, where they had 
worked together, it was Hazel who was 
always thinking up cute things like that. 
It was the quality that made her so ir- 
resistible. Peg took out her handker- 
chief and touched her eyes. “I declare, 
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Hazel,” she said, “the man that marries 
you sure has got to have a sense of hu- 
mor.” 

Hazel looked down modestly, pleased 
with Peg’s flattery. ‘“‘He sure has,” she 
agreed. “If he hasn’t, I'll never get mar- 
tied at all.” 

There was a girl standing at the far 
end of the counter and Hazel got up to 
serve her. They talked briefly together 
while Peg critically examined the stran- 
get’s shabby hat and coat. A moment 
later she saw Hazel fluff out her shoul- 
ders as if repudiating responsibility for 
something; and when she came back to 
the desk and sat down, Peg learned that 
the shabby, sick-looking girl hadn’t 
wanted to send a telegram at all. She 
had merely wanted to know how to get 
to East 116th Street. . . 

It seemed that she'd just got out of a 
hospital, and had come to New York 
to meet her husband, or something, but 
he hadn’t shown up at the bus terminal, 
like he said he would. She didn’t have 
much money left, but the last address 
she had from her husband was on East 
116th Street, and she wanted to know 
how to get there. 

“And so,” concluded Hazel, ‘‘she’d 
of spilled her whole life story if I 
hadn’t of stopped her; so I told her, 
‘Ask the porter if you want some in- 
formation. This is a telegraph office, 
and we don’t furnish information’; but 
what I wanted to say to her was, ‘Don’t 
tell me your troubles, Miss, because I 
got troubles of my own.’ ” 

Hazel laughed tolerantly and turned 
back to the counter. She served the two 
clients there rapidly. When she had fin- 
ished, she put the telegrams on the 
desk, making her cryptic signs, while 
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Peg continued to talk of the office and 
its affairs. 

The switchboard operator almost got 
fired for listening in on Mr. Patchett’s 
conversations; Mr. Wilfrey, the new 
partner, had lost a lot of dough in the 
market, and was he wild; Miss Nielson 
had finally got her desk moved into 
Mr. Patchett’s office, and she was wear- 
ing a new set of furs, now that she and 
Mr. Patchett understood each other so 
well. 

Hazel got up quickly and began put- 
ting on her coat. “Oh, gee, here comes 
Mrs. Klugsmith now,” she said. She 
took out her case, powdered her face 
and realigned her lips. She was adjust- 
ing her hat when Mrs. Klugsmith came 
through the gate and was introduced to 
Peg. A moment later Mrs. Klugsmith 
sat in the chair that Hazel had just va- 
cated, picked up the telephone and re- 
peated the last two messages to the 
operator: 


OPERATION SUCCESS DOCTOR SAYS 
SHE WILL BE WALKING EVERYWHERE 
INSIDE MONTH THANK GOD LOVE 
AND KISSES ADVISE COUSIN MAMIE 
AND MRS. GOLDFARB. 


Peg said, “Oh, yes, I forgot to tell 
you that fresh elevator boy got canned 
finally. He said something insulting to 
a girl named Elsie Kelly that works on 
the 9th floor.” 

Mrs. Klugsmith continued to read 
with efficient distinctness, spelling the 
words the operator did not catch imme- 
diately: 


COME TO NEW YORK FIRST TRAIN 
THEY’RE ALL HICKS HERE AND DON'T 
LET NOBODY TELL YOU DIFFERENT 
WILL SEND FARE IF INTERESTED. 


NOT VERY—SUBTLE 


Then Peg and Hazel, still talking to- 
gether, their arms interlocked, went 
through the gate and approached the 
hotel lobby. When they reached the an- 
gle of the porter’s desk, they stopped 
and stood quietly. 

Peg said: “Mrs. Klugsmith looked 
like she’s been crying. What’s the mat- 
ter with her mother?” 

Hazel did not answer at once. She 
was thinking of other things. She was 
looking straight before her, examining, 
with excited eyes, the lobby and its 
mixed life. Against each wall was a 
wide half-circle of chairs, and at this 
hour they were filled with what ap- 
peared, from a distance, to be a curved 
sequence of duplicate women, women 
whose eyes were fixed staringly forward 
in the unseeing vacuity of soldiers be- 
ing decorated for bravery. The slim, 
identical legs of the women were 
crossed precisely alike, and each had 


the same handbag in the dip of her 
foreshortened lap. 

Hazel turned back to her friend. 
“Mrs. Klugsmith?” she repeated ab- 
sently. “Did you say something about 
Mrs. Klugsmith, Peg?” And then, re- 
inembering: “I don’t know what's the 
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matter with her mother. She told me 
once, but I wasn’t particularly inner- 
ested and I forgot. I think, though, she 
said it was a cancer or something.” 

She looked again at the lobby. Men 
were walking knowingly up and down 
in front of the desk, or standing beside 
the potted palms, staring steadily at the 
slim, identical legs of the slim, identi- 
cal women. Another group of men, and 
all millionaires, too, no doubt, stood be- 
side the cigar counter and talked, the 
wordless sound of their voices rising 
and falling in a blurred, provocative 
rhythm. . . 

All at once Hazel made a gesture 
with her arm in the direction of the 
telegraph office. She said: “You see 
what I mean, Peg? How hard it is for 
a girl with imagination to be cooped up 
in that place where nothing ever hap- 

?... It’s all right for a settled 
woman like Mrs. Klugsmith, but for a 
girl like me, innerested in everybody, 
and what goes on, it’s, it’s—” 

She broke off suddenly and raised 
her shoulders pathetically. 

“Sure,” said Peg soothingly. ‘Sure. 
I know how you must feel, Hazel!” 


WAR 


by Frans Masereel 


Assumptions Underlying Political History 


ROBERT C. BINKLEY 


which will be found to underlie 

our thinking on political history 
of this or any other time. These as- 
sumptions relate to periodization, the 
fiction by which we divide a continuity 
of events into separate units for study 
and analysis; to territoriality, the device 
by which we are permitted to concen- 
trate our attention upon events taking 
place in a given area, and to accord 
only a lesser or a different kind of at- 
tention to events taking place outside 
that area; to the nature of the sequence 
of events, in which we are constantly 
compromising between the idea of 
chance, of fatality, and of cause and 
effect; and finally to the concept of 
State, a unit which we conceive of as 
existing in a period, as occupying a ter- 
ritory, and as the locus of events which 
may be either the product of chance, of 
fatality, or of cause. 

Our historical thinking cannot escape 
the use of these assumptions, though 
our historical writing usually avoids 
their explicit analysis. There is no text 
book, however cursory, which does not 
contain them in one or another form. 
We can feel more confident, however, 
of the accuracy of our thinking if we 
are careful to specify what assumptions 
we are making on each of these four 
matters when we analyze the rise of the 
national state. 

The period of history is an arbitrary 
construction. We impose it on ourselves 
in the course of historical study, though 
the continuity of history repudiates it. 
We usually choose for a period a time 
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zone more or less co-extensive with the 
particular human formation that we 
wish to analyze, and then we reverse 
this process and attribute special im- 
portance to formations that endure 
throughout the period we have chosen. 
We thus come to distinguish between 
human institutions which are transitory 
and those which are permanent. It 
seems to follow that the transitory ones 
are far less important than the perma- 
nent ones, but the quality of transcience 
or permanency is a matter wholly rela- 
tive to the period that has been chosen 
arbitrarily. Thus the national state it- 
self has no claim to permanence in the 
period of world history as a whole; 
even cities are more enduring than 
states. Paris is older than France, and 
the life of the kingdom of Italy stands 
as an ephemeral episode in the history 
of the city of Rome. In the same way, 
if we separate out from the stream of 
history a period which will give to the 
national state an aspect of permanence, 
there will appear as relatively transi- 
tory and ephemeral a great variety of 
political formations. For instance, 
though there are half a dozen European 
states that are no older than the League 
of Nations, it is still true that the life 
of the League of Nations, relative to 
the period of most of the states, is so 
short that it must appear as relatively 
ephemeral. Even more transitory are the 
alignments which created the Stresa 
Front of yesterday, the Locarno Front 
of the day before yesterday, or the bal- 
ance of Triple Alliance and Triple En- 
tente. 
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The scale upon which we judge the 
quality of permanence in an institution 
is wholly arbitrary except for one fact, 
essentially a biological rather than an 
historical fact, and this is the normal 
life expectancy of an individual. The 
human race is a corporation that does 
not die, but the individuals composing 
it arrive and pass away with a set 
rhythm that has not altered substantial- 
ly throughout historic times. Twenty 
years after an event, those who wit- 
nessed it in their youth will be at the 
height of their powers; forty years after 
an event, they will be shuffling off the 
scene. The effective forethought of to- 
day that enters into the planning of 
policies projects itself forward through 
a time that may be twenty or forty 
years. In dealing with a more remote 
future the element of speculation in- 
creasingly supersedes the element of 
prediction, and planning turns to 
dreaming. 

It would seem, therefore, to be a 
plausibly appropriate assumption to 
conceive of the continuum of history as 
divided for study into periods of the 
order of magnitude of twenty to forty 
years. If such a period is used to dis- 
tinguish the constants from the varia- 
bles, the distinctions will be likely to 
resemble those that were made during 
the period itself, and the kind of his- 
torical analysis that issues from such a 
periodization will tend to bring into 
prominence variables of the same order 
as those which can be acted upon today. 
Twenty years ago there was a world to 
be made safe for democracy, there were 
rights of self-determination of peoples; 
today there is a search for security, a 
study of ‘‘peaceful change,” a policy of 
the good neighbor. Similar time units 
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separated the spirit of 1789 from the 
spirit of 1815, the conservatism of the 
1820's from the liberalism of the 1840's, 
and the idealism of 1848 from the 
Realpolitik of 1870. 

The second assumption necessary for 
historical discussion relates to territori- 
ality. Here again the historian must 
make certain arbitrary decisions. In gen- 
eral it has been customary to set up 
the frontiers of the principal states that 
are in existence at the time the historian 
is writing, and to give them priority in 
the selection of territorial units. Since 
1919, historians have written the his- 
tories of Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and the histories of the other new states, 
seeking to establish through the ages a 
continuity of political history for areas 
whose political organization either has 
never before existed or has existed only 
intermittently in the past. It would 
seem more consistent with many of the 
assumptions of historical method to se- 
lect territorial units on a different basis 
and to write, for example, of the 
Carolingian Empire from the eighth 
century to the present, or the Byzantine 
Empire to 1935, or the Holy Roman 
Empire to the rise of the dictatorships 
of the 1930’s, than to tell the history 
of Czechoslovakia from the earliest 
times to the present; for we should 
think it more probable that the vestiges 
of a common life in the past would ef- 
fectively condition the present, than 
that the achievement of a common life 
in the present should reach back and 
condition the past. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that 
much of the historical practice in choos- 
ing territorial units for the narrative is 
at once the product of and the contribu- 
tor to the nationalism of the contem- 
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rary national state, and not the neces- 
sary result of the pure analysis of his- 
torical phenomena. 

True it is that the territoriality of the 
modern state is a fact of tremendous 
importance in the modern world; but 
there are other territorial facts no less 
important. A French writer has drawn 
the frontiers of the two Europes—one 
industrial, the other agrarian. Most 
journalists in discussing contemporary 
politics divide Europe territorially into 
such units as dictatorships, democracies, 
and the communist areas, or between 
the “satiated powers” and the “re- 
visionist powers,” or the victor states of 
the World War and the vanquished 
states. Equally significant may be the 
distinction between the great powers 
and the small; and corresponding to 
these contemporary distinctions, we 
could find in any period territorial units, 
valid for history, whose frontiers were 
not those of any particular state. 

The third assumption with which the 
historian must deal is that which is im- 
plied in the antithesis between fatality 
and cause as the nexus by which one 
event is related to the events which pre- 
cede and follow it. This antinomy, 
which deeply disturbed the mind of the 
nineteenth century, has often been ex- 
plored in the theory of history. For it 
would seem that history cannot con- 
ceive of cause and effect in the way in 
which they are most clearly established 
in the natural sciences. If we say that A 
is known to be the cause of B, if every 
time that A appears B follows, we are 
describing a circumstance which never 
occurs in history, for each moment of 
history is unique; its pattern is never 
completely re-established. One period 
may resemble another in one or another 
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of its aspects, but never can they be the 
same. 

On the other hand, the separate 
events of history are each of them cred- 
ible to our minds as facts only to the 
extent that they seem to fall into the 
pattern of causes and effects. When 
Louis XVI put his neck under the guil- 
lotine and Sanson released the catch, 
the blade fell; when Bliicher ordered 
his troops forward to the field of Wat- 
erloo, they arrived; and when William 
I sent for Bismarck, Bismarck came. 
These sequences coincide precisely with 
what we mean by causes and effects. 
But they do not establish the peculiarly 
historical kind of signficance which it is 
the function of history to seek out and 
portray. The significance of the death 
of Louis XVI, of Waterloo, of the ad- 
vent of Bismarck to power, is some- 
thing that is found in a network of re- 
lations so complex that our ordinary 
analysis in terms of cause and effect be- 
comes speculative as it reaches for sig- 
nificance, and inconsequential as it 
reaches for certainty. 

In an effort to make sequence of 
events intelligible and to reach judg- 
ments that are at once accurate and sig- 
nificant, the historian has no other way 
open to him than to carry out in his 
own imagination what the natural sci- 
entist would do in a laboratory—that is 
to say, to vary the factors and watch 
for the results. His judgment of the sig- 
nificance of the battle of Waterloo 
must rest (whether he explicitly states 
it or not) upon his imagined conclusion 
as to what would have happened if 
Napoleon had won the battle; his ap- 
praisal of the cause and effect relations 
of the events preceding the World War 
must follow his judgment as to what 
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would have happened if this or that 
telegram had not been sent, and if some 
other telegram had been sent in its 
place. Thus a history which tells us how 
significant events are bound together as 
causes and effects is always half of the 
story, the other half being the story of 
what might have been. History can in- 
clude adequate explanation of causes 
only by including matter that is not his- 
tory, and the broader the significance 
that we seek, the greater must be our 
extrapolation into the unknown. If we 
are to ask the question, “what caused 
the rise of the national states?” we can 
answer it only by constructing in its 
entirety a whole array of histories of 
possible European developments that 
might have taken place if one or an- 
other of the innumerable facts had not 
existed and some other facts had ex- 
isted in their place. 

Is it any wonder then that the his- 
torian resorts to the assumption that in 
certain broad matters where a cause and 
effect analysis would put too great a 
strain on the imagination and include 
too numerous an array of hypotheses as 
to what might have been, the actual 
facts are best explained as the products 
of a fatality rather than a cause? At a 
certain point the historian must give up 
the chase for satisfactory and proved 
connections of cause and effect. The 
search for them becomes too great a 
strain upon the human imagination, the 
number of hypotheses that must be con- 
structed as to what might have been in- 
creases geometrically with the number 
of factors and events that enter into 
the calculation; and where this number 
becomes too great the historian gives 
up. It is then that he brings into his 
discourse the irresistible movements, 


inevitable sequences, unescapable devel- 
opments and trends of the times within 
the limits of which the play of events 
took place. 

The historian makes a working com- 
promise between explanations in terms 
of specific causes and explanations in 
terms of inevitable conditions, because 
on the one hand he cannot put history 
in a test tube and see the same situation 
repeated time after time, and on the 
other hand he cannot imagine enough 
hypothetical worlds to give him a con- 
clusion on the potency of each factor. 
But this compromise which the histori- 
an makes is of the same order as that 
which is made by the practical man in 
the conduct of practical affairs. It is, 
therefore, related to the periodization 
which the historian chooses for his 
analysis. Richelieu could foresee the 
reign of Louis XIV, but not the régime 
of Napoleon III; Charles V could fore- 
see the consequences of the Protestant 
Revolution in the breakdown of im- 
perial authority, but he could not look 
forward to the Third Reich. We make 
the world in which our children will 
live, but it will be they and not us who 
make the world for our grandchildren. 

In making decisions, whether in the 
cabinet or at the voting booth, we oper- 
ate within limitations of what we con- 
ceive can practically be done and what 
we consider to be under the circum- 
stances impossible. That which for a 
given generation stands as a general 
condition which it cannot change by its 
own act is probably, in most cases, the 
type of fact that the historian will do 
best to regard as given by fatality. Its 
causes will in all probability be too 
complex for him to trace out in a sure- 
footed manner, and if the historian 
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makes this kind of compromise, his 
analysis of the past will be of the 
greatest practical use in the present. His 
studies will not suggest that we occupy 
ourselves with the question as to 
whether war is inevitable and eternal, 
or can be abolished by us and extin- 
guished for all time; his investigations 
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will rather lead to inquiries as to how 
we can keep from having a war for the 
next forty years, given certain condi- 
tions which we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to change and others which we 
may reasonably expect to find respond- 
ing to our efforts. 


Tenancingo 
LEIGHTON BONNER ROBINSON 


Here is immensity too deep to follow— 

Where mountain pines enclose corroding walls, 
Where nuns once told their beads, and pious halls 
Echoed with hymns that drifted up the hollow. 


Again the mountain lion and coyote rally 

To primal feasts and crouch upon old trails; 
The devout ones are gone; the wind assails 
The overgrowth and scurries down the valley. 


Here, in the gathering dusk, I find me leaning 

Against a tarnished pillar, steeped in thought 

For what the long and conquering years have wrought— 
A ponderous void filled with eternal meaning. 


Did the need perish with the bones that slacken 
Somewhere in graves beneath this musty air? 
What of the holy sconce that shone for care? 
The answers lie here somewhere in the bracken. 


Here is immensity too wide for dreaming— 
The fervent chant and solemn treading done; 
No taper burns; eternity has won... 

And tenant bats with their outlandish screaming. 


From the Diary of a Young Girl 


PRISCILLA HARDETT 


| HAD always felt sorry for Sophie, 

a third cousin of mine, because she 
was cross-eyed. I was angry when 
anyone laughed at the grocery-boy who 
stammered, even though it did sound 
funny. Even when I was very small, 
with fierce discipline I gave up my ice- 
cream cone twice a week in the summer 
and gave the nickel instead to the man 
who washed the windows, because he 
limped. I was sorry for all of them, 
then, people who had some infirmity. I 
sympathized greatly with people who 
had ugly faces or conspicuous birth- 
marks. I felt not a little sorry for my- 
self, too. At times I felt no better off 
than they. They were born afflicted—I 
was born a Jew. 

But it was different with me, because 
I was ashamed of being ashamed. Real- 
ly, I do not have a woeful tale of a 
pariah, nor can I complain of actually 
harsh treatment. Only there were con- 
stant little pangs; I always felt an in- 
tangible something hovering near me. 
On the surface all was well enough, 
only inside there was accumulated bit- 
terness and fear—like a rosy apple that 
looks nice but has a little worm gnaw- 
ing it, unseen. 

It is, perhaps, all laughable now. 
After all, smoke wafts onward and 
leaves no trace of murkiness on the 
horizon it blackened. But in childhood 
the mere trifles create a world, a vivid 
stark reality. And so because I was born 
of the Jewish tribe, during my school 
days I was like a Pan who could not 
dance because of club-feet. 


I suppose I was more sensitive, and 
felt it more keenly because we never 
lived in a Jewish community. Mote- 
over, when I was nine, we moved into 
an aristocratic neighborhood, where 
there were people with family trees and 
prestige as spacious as the large lawns 
adjoining each residence. So, naturally, 
when we came into their midst, they 
were apprehensive. They were also very 
curious, in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 
Most of the servants managed to be 
busy in the yard or on the porch when 
the moving-vans came with our things. 
Later, one of the hired girls to whom | 
used to give honey-cakes and tulips 
from our backyard told me that her mis- 
tress sat behind the lace curtain in her 
boudoir, with her pearl-handled opera 
glasses to see the furniture that was be- 
ing unpacked. But after all, why 
shouldn't they have misgivings? None 
of them had known Jews of any kind. 
There was not a large Jewish popula- 
tion in the whole city, for that matter. 

They probably would have displayed 
the same anxiety and wonder if a cage 
of gorillas were being stored near them. 
How would they act? Would they be 
a menace? Would they keep to them- 
selves or would they be annoying? 
Now, as I look back, I see that we must 
have been very disappointing to the 
trouble-loving souls. 

I'll never forget the first day I went 
to school. Although I was seated neat 
the rear of the room, I was very con- 
spicuous. Everyone else had blue or gray 


eyes; they had blond or red or light 
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hair, and such fair skins! My black hair 
and eyes and olive skin stood out like a 
cloudburst invading a summer-day sky. 
And how I envied their freckles! They 
were stamps of approval—so strictly 
non-Jewish—or so I thought them. 

The first week I was there, the ever- 
popular boy with only three fingers and 
half a thumb lost much of his prestige; 
and the class tomboy, who brought a 
little live snake to school in a bottle, 
did not attract so much attention as I. 
They all had heard their parents talk 
about the Jews who had purchased the 
Judge’s sumptuous home. Being human 
they were curious, and I was embar- 
rassed. 

For more than a month I deliberately 
made mistakes in arithmetic problems 
when sent to the blackboard. To have 
the correct answer too often would fo- 
cus all eyes on me. Not for a long time 
would I raise my hand when geography 
and history questions were asked. At 
times when I was called upon, I an- 
swered with a feeble ‘I don’t know.” 

I recall visiting some friends with 
my mother. The little girl had just re- 
covered from a spell of the measles, 
but even so, to make doubly safe, my 
mother kept me at the other end of the 
room, away from her. That was the way 
my schoolmates circled around me on 
the way home. I closed my eyes and 
wished hard for measles, so that I could 
be away from questioning glances. But 
then, I reasoned, I could get over the 
measles, but I would never get over be- 
ing a “you-know-what.” Somehow I 
didn’t dare scourge myself by using the 
name Jew, even to myself. It all seems 
so foolish now; then it was agony. 

There was one girl—Martha Jane, 
the ringleader—whose father traveled 
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and sent her pretty stockings from 
France and a lace parasol from South 
America. Her accent was ‘‘most delight- 
ful,” “fascinating, don’t you know?” 
But I knew they wouldn’t think the 
same about my mother’s oddities of 
speech. Being a “‘you-know-what” made 
so many differences. With this in mind, 
I never took home the notice of Parent- 
Teacher meetings. I didn’t want Mother 
to be embarrassed by the ladies whose 
children caused me such torment. 

Soon enough I was accepted, and 
most of the children were very nice to 
me, yet I was always conscious that I 
was “different.” One boy was mean 
whenever he could get a chance. I had 
a white chinchilla coat that winter, and 
no matter how carefully I placed it on 
the hook in the classroom, I always 
found it on the floor. Once I saw him 
do it, but didn’t say anything. I would 
never be a tattle-tale, even if I were 
guilty of being a Jew. I never spoke 
much anyway. How could I? For in- 
stance, some of the girls would boast 
that their grandfathers had been in the 
Civil War; I was proud of my grand- 
father who was a chief rabbi in Europe; 
I never saw him, but used to stand in 
front of his picture at home to admire 
his silk hat and long coat. But I didn’t 
dare mention him to them. 

And how I envied them their reli- 
gion! It was all so nice! They used to 
bring colored pictures from Sunday 
school; some of the churches had bells 
that rang out; they used to sing at 
church. Our synagogue wasn’t like that. 
Sunday morning I used to watch the 
neighbors walking to church all dressed 
up, with new hats and best dresses. I 
enjoyed their little costume parade; they 
seemed as if they were really going to 
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call upon Mr. God and sip tea with 
Him, and munch wafers and tell Him 
how good He was, how they loved Him 
and He must please excuse them if they 
had done something that He didn’t like; 
they wouldn’t do it again. And surely, 
looking so nice as they did, and smiling 
like that for His especial benefit, He 
must have approved; and so they all had 
a nice time. I never felt that way when 
I saw my father’s lips move in prayer 
or when we went to the synagogue. 

Some of the girls wore pretty gold 
crosses around their necks. I had a very 
nice silver chain at home with a locket 
on it, but that wasn’t the same. 

Once my uncle gave me a little me- 
zuzah that he used to wear as a watch 
fob; of course, I wouldn’t dare wear it. 
How would I explain it? They were 
proud of their crosses. Almost every- 
thing connected with their religion 
seemed nicer than mine. They knelt 
when they said their prayers at night. 
In the fifth reader there was a picture 
of a little boy and a girl kneeling at 
their bedside. I was fascinated. More 
than that; I was adventuresome—nay, 
I was bold. One night I carefully closed 
the bedroom door and switched off the 
light. I knelt by the bed, and even 
folded my hands as they did in the pic- 
ture I had studied. I really wasn’t going 
to pray, I just wanted to see what it 
felt like—the posture appealed to my 
sense of the dramatic, perhaps. 

My experience was short-lived. My 
sister came into the room, and immedi- 
ately I became absorbed in a search on 
the floor for a pin—no, a button. She 
looked at me, surprised. “How could 
you expect to find anything in the 
dark?” I had a sudden inspiration and 
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deliberately bumped my head against 
the leg of the bed, and thus further 
explanations were unnecessary. 

And then there was Christmas. I like 
the carols we learned at school. Instinc- 
tively I knew I must sing the harder, 
extolling the praises of their adored 
Savior. He looked harmless enough in 
the picture at the front of the room, in 
fact I liked his looks very much, this 
picture man with soft eyes and lumi- 
nous glow about the head. And he had 
a lamb in his arms. So I compromised 
by only humming the tunes and not 
singing the words. Chanukah had come 
a week before Christmas, but I didn’t 
dare wear my new hair ribbons or 
bracelets. I saved them until later, to 
display them when the others showed 
their gifts. Even sc, most of them 
thought I was lying. My presents were 
nice, but they knew I didn’t get them 
for Christmas—I was a Jew. 

And then the trees! I could easily 
have become a proselyte to the Chris- 
tian faith only for the sake of having a 
Christmas tree. I enjoyed the eight 
Chanukah candles we lighted and the 
festive spirit, but I wanted a tree. One 
afternoon I inveigled a cousin into help- 
ing me improvise one in our attic. We 
covered a broomstick with lingerie rib- 
bons, and wrapped it with tin foil I had 
saved from soap and cigar wrappers. 
I “borrowed” a string of red peppers 
from the kitchen pantry to take the 
place of holly berries. I had other good 
ideas of my own for my Christmas tree, 
but Reba was not a good sport. In fact, 
even at that tender age she showed a 
strong inclination toward the game of 
blackmail. She threatened to tell on me 
if I didn’t give her my set of water 
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colors. I liked the paints, but I didn’t 
want to hurt my parents, so Reba tri- 
umphed. 

Then there was Easter. The whole 
class was invited to a party at the teach- 
er’s house. It was during Passover, and 
my mother reminded me to eat only 
fruit and nuts. I didn’t want to go at 
all. What would I say, what could I do 
when they passed the ice cream and 
cake? But Mother looked surprised and 
hurt; she wanted me to go out and have 
a nice time. My new taffeta dress, new 
slippers with silver buckles, did not 
compensate for my dismay. My cheeks 
flamed brighter than my colored beads, 
but I managed to stammer that I was 
sick when refreshments were passed. 
One girl felt sorry for me and put her 
arm about my waist and asked, wide- 
eyed: ‘Can't Jews eat ice cream either ?”’ 


My vocabulary at the time didn’t in- 
clude the word “Gethsemane,” but I 
experienced it nevertheless. 

A week later I redeemed myself, or 
so I imagined. Some of the girls—the 
ones with crosses—said: ‘“Today is Fri- 
day, we're going to have fish for din- 
ner.” I was proud; we had fish every 
Friday, too. Of course, I didn’t add that 
we also had chicken and chopped liver; 
but they ate fish on Friday, and I did, 
too. Maybe they didn’t believe me, but 
I went home to my gefilte fish quite 
elated, feeling glad for once I was not 
so terribly ‘‘different’’ from them. 

Such were the conflicts of childhood. 
Later I was to learn realities. Eventual- 
ly I managed to forgive my parents for 
not being Baptists, Methodists, or Cath- 
olics — anything, except “you-know- 
what.” 


Reflection 
GEORGE ABBE 


Here where the birches stand 

With a wind in either hand, 

Enchanted shadows blur a crooked stream. 

Loose bits of moonlight twinkle 

In every crack and crinkle 

Of the sleeping rocks. The leaning grasses dream. 


The hawk has heard the gun 

Reverberate through smoky sun, 

The pumpkins heap the lazy shed with yellow. 
The frosty twilights kindle 

Orange lights that burn and dwindle 

Down every road. The stubble land is mellow. 


But Where Is Cecilia? 


ARTHUR T. BRINK 


(News item: “The opening number was delayed so that 
late-arriving patrons might be seated.’’) 


High-headed sable makes her bow to ermine 
But with lorgnette gives seal a look askance; 
Though seal grants karakul a friendly glance, 

She can’t the lapin’s greeting quite determine. 


And where, where is Cecilia? 


While wood-winds breathe a forest’s dulcet tone, 
While with white fronts in metronomic sway 
In swelling unison the fiddles play 

An air that would erode a heart of stone, 


Is there, is there Cecilia? 


Where chilly eyes contrive their brittle smile 
Whenever smiles may fall on equal’s faces, 
And jewelled hands applaud at proper places 
Where programmes say applause shall be the style, 


Is there, is there Cecilia? 


Cecilia, cheerful saint, once boiled in oil 

And thrice struck by the headsman’s mirthless sword, 
What painful penance of discordant toil 

You still endure to earn your rich award! 


Social Evolution 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 


N the field of organic life, “evolu- 
| tion’ quite supplanted the “‘special 
creation” hypothesis of the origin 
of species. In the sphere of human so- 
ciety it locks horns with the notion that 
a given institution discloses God’s will 
as revealed through prophets or foun- 
ders of religion, or else springs full- 
grown from the mind of some culture 
hero or law-giver. For it may have de- 
veloped without intention out of some- 
thing quite different by a long series of 
numerous small unperceived changes— 
and this is evolution. The deeper we 
dig among the roots of institutions and 
social forms, the more use we find for 
this concept. 

How often the sociologist sees some- 
thing “work itself out’ along lines no- 
body contemplated, i.e., evolve! For ex- 
ample: 


1—A speech or folkway common to a 
whole nomad people is sure to become grad- 
ually differentiated into local variants after 
that people settle down and come under the 
influence of place. This diverging is neither 
intended nor conscious. 

2—In early times, as generation followed 
generation, a custom or institution became 
more venerated, therefore less criticized. If 
it adapted itself to new conditions it evolved ; 
for none dared deliberately change it! 

3—The greater the strain conformity to a 
given institution imposes on the average per- 
son, the larger will be the stock of 4 wl 
and subterfuges to enable individuals to ap- 
pear to meet the requirements of the insti- 
tution without actually doing so. 

4—However lofty the aims of its founder, 
a fresh social movement—-say the launching 
of a new monastic order—that fills “‘a long- 
felt need” will presently gather to itself 


riches, influence, and power. Hence, it comes 
to be run by careerists rather than by ideal- 
ists, so that its original lofty aims are sub- 
ordinated or dimmed. 

5—Unless very carefully hedged, a gen- 
erous grant of resources or authority to an 
idealistic organization—say a religious or a 
charitable body—is certain to be ; for 
such a grant tempts schemers and wire- 
pullers to worm their way into the organi- 
zation and to manage it for their own ends. 
Consequently, it deteriorates. 


6—In the absence of strong countervailing 
influences, a religion which, at its birth, 
stressed conduct and ignored ritual, insensi- 
bly ceases to emphasize manner of living and 
becomes ritualistic. For worship, be it never 
so elaborate, is less burdensome than living 
up to the Golden Rule in relations with 
one’s neighbors! 

7—Continued help from an im 
source causes some recipients to lose the will 
to take care of themselves by their own ex- 
ertions when they have an pepe J to do 
so. It pauperizes them, an effect unforseseen 
and undesired. 

8—Control of a political party founded 
to advance a great moral cause—and, for 
that, entrusted by the electors with long 
leases of power—is likely to be captured se- 
cretly by selfish economic interests and used 
for their own ends. Only years of ‘‘wander- 
ing in the wilderness” can restore to the 
party its pristine temper. 

9—In recent times we have seen the well- 
intended “common law marriage” and the 
award of money damages to a woman for 
“breach of promise to marry” develop into 
something that nobody foresaw and few de- 
sired. 


Hundreds of such trend patterns come 
to light when social history is scanned; 
hence the folly of trying to steer society 
on a plotted course without heeding the 
bent of particular institutions to evolve 
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on lines of their own. This is why the 
sociologist insists that social customs, 
institutions and organizations—no mat- 
ter how glorious their past—be tested 
from time to time as to their fitness to 
fulfill the purposes for which they are 
maintained. Some prove to be “going 
strong,” others are “past their peak,” 
a few are found “‘no good at all.” The 
last should, of course, be “scrapped.” 
No venerated feature of society de- 
serves to be approached in a “flip” spir- 
it; age-stricken and futile as it now is, 
it would not be here at all had it not 
at one time appeared useful, at least to 
the element then dominant. Neverthe- 
less, every social arrangement should be 
just as subject to critical inspection, test, 
modifuation or discarding, as any other 
human contrivance. Let not its antiquity 
exempt a hoary institution from thor- 
ough investigation from time to time by 
experts actuated solely by the will to 
find and report the truth. 
“Evolutionary” we ought to call those 
changes in a people or a society which 
respond to slow unapparent alterations 
in its physical setting—land elevations 
or subsidences which hardly admit of 
notice, much less of measurement, with- 
in a siagle lifetime; gradual climatic 
changes owing to shifts in aerial or ma- 
rine currents; shrinkage of fertile land 
in consequence of the loss of tilled hu- 
mus by wind-drift or water erosion; the 
stripping of age-built soil from steep 
slopes by rain wash (erosion) after the 
tree cover has been destroyed by reck- 
less axe work. Regarding such a process 
the question is, “Can anything be done 
about it?” If it admits of being con- 
trolled, then control it; otherwise we 
should study to adapt ourselves to it. 
For timely adaptation to the inevitable 
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lessens the havoc and grief an adverse 
process will work. 

As one by one obscure social pro- 
cesses are dredged up and examined, it 
becomes possible to calculate whither a 
social evolution is taking us and to 
block drifts in a direction other than 
we wish to go in. For why should we 
fold hands and yield ourselves to a 
course of development we do not like? 
About an objectionable social trend 
there is nothing “sacred”! Why not 
make ourselves, so far as possible, ar- 
chitects of our own fortunes ? 

Nevertheless it behooves us to recog- 
nize that some features of society are 
far more tractable than others. Educa- 
tion, recreation, social intercourse, the 
inheritance of property—can be mould- 
ed to almost any pattern; look how 
greatly they have differed from age to 
age! On the other hand, sex relations 
are very hard to canalize; wherever we 
set their bounds there will always be 
a dismaying amount of “breaking 
over.” The like holds true of society's 
endeavors to curb private vice, make 
decent the dollar chase, regulate inter- 
group conflict, repress feuds. So we 
have to recognize that there is a plastic 
side of society and there is a tough side! 

Once we junk the idea that society's 
key institutions fulfill some Divine 
Plan, the theory looks plausible that 
society is undergoing an evolution that 
is the inevitable outcome of ‘“‘the co- 
working of unknown resident forces.” 
According to Herbert Spencer and Wil- 
liam G. Sumner, it would be presump- 
tuous of us (petty, myopic mortals!) 
to aspire to direct or suspend this evo- 
lution. Either we must yield to it be- 
cause the forces behind it are far too 
powerful to be withstood; or we should 
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yield to it because in the end it will 
somehow prove to be the best thing 
for us! 

Such passivity is dead against Ward's 
doctrine of Social Telesis, viz., that, 
due regard being had to the nature of 
the materials and forces we have to 
deal with, we are entitled to “have a 
shy” at whatever type of society we 
like. Which, I take it, is the rational 
attitude! There is no social institution 
(whether divinely appointed, man- 
devised, or slowly-evolved!) which we 
are not at liberty to alter or drop. Noth- 
ing forbids revamping a decrepit insti- 
tution until it has been brought to func- 
tion to our satisfaction. When he over- 
hauls and “tinkers” with marriage, the 
penal system, or the right of inheritance 


until it suits him, man runs no more 
risk of divine punishment than he does 
when he alters a breed of milch cow or 
a type of motor vehicle until it suits his 
purposes. Nevertheless, in the former 
case, he will meet less often with suc- 
cess than in the latter. Some social pro- 
cesses and institutions when you try to 
manage them prove obstreperous! 
With inquisitive sociologists every 
year more numerous and venturesome, 
hundreds of little-noted but perhaps im- 
portant social processes are brought to 
light, studied, measured, and evaluated. 
In the social body as fruitful discoveries 
are being made as the discovery in the 
human body of “allergies,” or of the 


role of vitamins. 


Van Gogh: 1939 


GUSTAV DAVIDSON 


He sought with paint and brush to capture 


The blinding colors of his rapture. 


He walks among us still, apart: 


Sun in his head, storm in his heart! 


Tough Guy 


CARL UHLARIK 


UCKO Fernandez was a tough 
guy and he knew it. It was his 
habit sometimes, in the small 

hours of the night when he lay awake 
smacking his lips over his way of life— 
to tell God all about it as if God didn’t 
already know what kind of a tough guy 
Bucko really was. I’m sure it was God 
he talked to because Bucko wasn’t the 
zany one to talk to himself. He didn’t 
get that way until sometime later. 

Yes, Bucko was one of the toughest 
guys in town. Not only was he tough 
and hard, but he looked hard in the 
sleek, suave way which struck one with 
the feeling that here was veneer and 
ambiguity. But his chiseled cuprous- 
olive features, his willowy figure, his 
personation of uptown swank and 
swagger in the clothes that he wore, all 
gave the lie to anyone crass enough to 
underrate his toughness, and flung that 
lie viciously into their teeth. Nor was 
Bucko one of the mine-run toughs, 
bludgeoning in their ways and em- 
balmed in dullness: Bucko had a talent. 

Witness the time the mob from Pro- 
hibition Hill, envious because Bucko 
never lacked partners, and the hip-jig- 
gling best of them at that, had crowded 
him off the dance floor at the Famous 
De Luxe and by sheer weight of num- 
bers, had knocked him sprawling. They 
had proceeded methodically to give him 
the dread boots on his body and his face 
—especially on his handsome face. The 
preliminary kick had knocked out two 
front teeth and he had been dispassion- 
ate enough to remember to spit them 
out lest he choke to death. It was while 


a heel was grinding an ear into the side 
of his head and desecrating a beautiful, 
black sideburn that he had used the 
expediency of his position to slip out 
his knife and calmly cut in two the 
tendo achillis of his tormentor and crip- 
ple him for life. The front teeth, he 
had replaced; and, because he was 
Bucko Fernandez, he thought it an op- 

rtune time (it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good) to have the 
dentist set between them a tiny dia- 
mond so that his already lustrous smile 
would have more brilliance. 

Now, Bucko hadn’t meant to kill the 
man in the Drover’s Bar that Sunday 
night, but it had all happened so with- 
out effort or plan that the entire occur- 
rence seemed to have been rehearsed. 
Bucko was leaning against the bar, 
drinking a horse’s neck (a treacherous 
drink named in approbation of the cat- 
tlemen’s trade) with Mabel, one of the 
dime-a-drink hostesses of the place. 

“How about taking me home with 
you tonight, Babe?” he asked her. 

Mabel—as clever as they come—had 
secretly relented, but was putting on a 
show of reluctance expertly enough to 
leave herself open to further sugges- 
tion. 

“You know I ain’t that kind of a 
girl, Bucko. I work for a living, hitting 
the ball right along.” 

The man Drucker came in then. He 
was grizzled and built like a brick out- 
house. He looked like a farmer from 
Nehawka county (fair game for any 
pimp or shill) who had just checked in 
a load of cattle at the yards and was 
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now, after the long drive and tedious 
tallying, looking for the kind of relax- 
ation he couldn’t for obvious reasons 
get at home. And the man Drucker 
didn’t belie his looks. After a couple of 
drinks, he began to feel his oats. 

“I’m hot, Rudy,” he said to the bar- 
tender, “hot as a depot stove at train 
time. I’m a lone coyote, far away from 
home and this is my night to howl.” 

Drucker swept the room with his eyes 
and saw Mabel. 

“I'm buying the young lady a drink,” 
he announced. 

Bucko had however anticipated him 
and his coin rang on the bar first. 

“Listen fella, I don’t like that,” said 
Drucker. 

Bucko was amused. He had seen a 
lot of Druckers come into town and re- 
lease their hoarded crapulence in one 
volcanic burst. 

“Go away old man and don’t bother 
us,” he said, “there’s plenty of girls to 
go around.” 

“The hell with that noise! 
heifer looks good enough for me.” 

Mabel, wondering which of the two 
would prove more lucrative in the end, 
edged toward Drucker. She liked, too, 
the earthy, barnyard smell about him. 
It gave her a sweet pang of homesick- 
ness. But her move added fuel to 
Bucko’s smouldering flame. 

“Don’t mess with me, old man,” he 
said. “I’m tough and I’m mean, so go 
away before you get hurt.” 

Drucker, sensing Mabel’s preference, 
projected his face truculently. 

“Why damn my boots! How you fig- 
ure talking that-a-way? How you figure 
talking that-a-way to a white man?” 

Bucko’s fist shot out like a broken 
clock spring, hitting Drucker on the 
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point of his out-thrust chin, and Druck- 
er, off balance, teetered toward the bar. 
He hooked his elbows there and hung 
precariously. There was a look of sur- 
prise and fear in his eyes and then in- 
visible hands slowly drew an ashy cur- 
tain over his face. His knees buckled 
and his huge body resolved into itself 
joint after joint and he hit the floor 
like a marionette whose strings were 
suddenly snapped. When his head 
struck the footrail the sound was omi- 
nous and final, like the crushing of an 
egg. 
“Goddelmighty! He’s dead . . .” Ma- 
bel was the first to find voice. 

And indeed, sprawled on the littered 
floor, his head wedged between the rail 
and the bar, a trickle of blood coursing 
through compressed lips, Drucker was 
as dead as anything having had life 
could ever hope to be. 

“Yeah, he’s dead all right,” said 
Rudy who had leaped the bar. 

And no one was more astonished 
than Bucko. 

“I told him I was tough and mean! 
I told him I was mean, Goddammit! I 
told him!” 

Bucko looked once into the wide eyes 
of the dead man and then he bolted 
through the door and ran. He ran as if 
ten thousand accusing eyes were boring 
into his back. But the law soon came 
pounding on the door of his room and 
Bucko, bathed in icy sweat and trem- 
bling violently under his bed, heard 
them force the lock. He held his breath 
until he was blue in the face, but the 
law, having had much experience in 
those things, soon dragged him out. 

“Come on now, Bucko,” they said, 
“you didn’t think you could get away 
from us, now did you?” 
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And Bucko, his throat as dry as a 
cork leg, could say nothing. 

Bucko writhed all that night behind 
bars on the sixth floor of the county 
courthouse. He was caged with a lot of 
Sunday night drunks and brawlers, but 
the terror in his mind isolated him as 
definitely as if he were in a stone dun- 
geon with only his squirming thoughts 
to keep him company. He hurled him- 
self on the suspended bunk and stared 
at the dull gray walls with unseeing 
eyes. He couldn’t sleep. He could only 
see with his mind’s eye the mad pic- 
tures whirling in his brain. He jerked 
upright innumerable times and each 
time he swore horribly at his cage mates 
for snoring so complacently. Couldn't 
they realize what he was in for—what 
he had done? What right had they to 
sleep so soundly! He could not erase 
Drucker’s ashy features, wedged be- 
tween the bar and the rail. Nor could 
he dam the trickle of red seeping 
through the compressed lips. It persisted 
in trickling in an unending stream until 
it seemed the huge body was drained 
many times over. Bucko tried shutting 
his eyes, but it was the worse for him; 
the awful pictures were intensified. The 
last of the harrowing hours, each like a 
vivid dream of hell, finally shuffled off 
and Bucko faced the morning like a wet 
rag that had just come through a 
wringer. 

As soon as he was permitted, Bucko 
phoned Caldwell and the attorney came 
and arranged for his release on bond 
until the coming Friday, the day set for 
the hearing. 

“Now make yourself scarce,” Cald- 
well instructed him, ‘‘and don’t do any 
talking. Above all, keep away from the 
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joints. You’ve got to keep out of trou- 
ble until this is over, at least.” 

“Yessir, Mr. Caldwell,” Bucko said, 
“Tl do anything you say, just so you 
get me out of this. I'll never get into 
any trouble, no more. I swear I won't.” 

“Well, just take care of yourself, 
that’s all I want. With your rep and all, 
this isn’t going to be easy. Hard telling 
how we'll turn out.” 

“How do you mean, Mr. Caldwell?” 

“I mean they're liable to bind you 
over for trial and a jury may throw the 
book at you.” 

“They can’t give me the ch... 
chair?” 

“What the hell’s the matter with you, 
boy? I thought you were supposed to be 
tough!” 

On his way to his room, Bucko 
bought a morning paper, expecting to 
see black, blazoning headlines shouting 
his crime to a horrified town. But there 
was nothing of it in the paper. For an 
instant, he was relieved. Something 
must have gone wrong with his brain! 
He searched through the paper again 
and again. In the home edition that 
evening, he found the item on page 
eight in the Pigtown Notes. It was a 
mere stickful, giving most space to 
names and addresses, and Bucko was 
peeved because the item did not at all 
equal in importance the magnitude of 
his terror. 

On Tuesday morning, after having 
wrestled a losing match with all of the 
taunting hours of the night, Bucko went 
to see Father Xavier at the Mexican 
mission on Quesy Street. He had de- 
cided on that move about three o'clock 
that morning. Father Xavier was pa- 
tient, pock-marked and frail, and when 
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Bucko knelt before him, wringing his 
hands, the priest’s eyes misted with 
compassion. 

“Place your faith in prayer, my son,” 
he said gently. “That alone is the rock 
to which we can cling.” 

“T will, Father. I will!” 

“Come, I will pray with you.” 

Bucko followed the priest to the al- 
tar rail, and genuflecting before the 
image of the Virgin, they prayed. The 
priest droned the breviary, but Bucko, 
long a stranger to the ritual, could only 
mumble the same things over and over 
again. 

“Please God, dear God, please have 
mercy on me. I didn’t mean to kill him. 
I didn’t.” Then, as if suddenly realiz- 
ing that the taking of life was an exclu- 
sive attribute of the Divine, he became 
more fervent in his protestations. ‘I 
didn’t mean to, Oh God, I didn’t mean 
to!” 

While Bucko was praying so elo- 
quently, Father Xavier, who, besides 
being of the spirit, was a wise and prac- 
tical man, left him and went out to so- 
licit attestations of good character for 
his straying lamb. With the eager help 
of Miss Krause of the Social Settlement, 
he was very successful in getting a list 
of influential names. Everyone in town 
liked the patient, expattiate priest. 
When he returned to the chapel, Bucko 
was still on his knees, crying out fer- 
vently and beating his breast. 

Having prayed Tuesday and most of 
the interminable night, Bucko got-out 
of bed the next morning more sure than 
ever that the consequences of his crime 
would be severe. Then happily, he was 
inspired to write the letter. 

Dear Mrs. Noah Drucker I am writing 
to you because I want to tell you how sorry 
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I am on account the dredfull thing I done. 
Believe me Mrs. Drucker I cannot sleep for 
feeling sorrow for you now. I did not mean 
to do it. I did not mean to do it and I am 
not the tough guy a lot of people make me 
out to be. It just happened that way and I 
didn’t even mean to hit him and I hit him 
only oncet and then he fell down. Oh Mrs. 
Drucker you just cannot know how I feel 
and I want you to know I am sorry and not 
really a tough guy like I am made out to be. 
I want to say if there is anything I can do 
to make rj I will do it and I know you can 
help me if you want seeing how sorry I am 
by not pressing the prosecution. If you 
know how I cannot sleep for feeling sorrow 
for you you will not let me down. I prayed 
for you and Father Xavier prayed for you 
yesterday. 


Bucko read it over twice and was 
well satisfied, especially with the part 
about the praying. He got the address 
out of the news item, which he had 
clipped and stuck into the frame of his 
mirror, and went to the post office 
where he mailed the letter special de- 
livery. Before he dropped the letter in 
the slot, he surreptitiously made the 
sign of the cross over it with his thumb. 

The next day, Bucko stayed in his 
room, staring from one bare, stained 
wall to another. He wanted desperately 
an unending stream of people filing in 
to tell him that it wasn’t his fault and 
the law couldn’t do anything to him for 
it. He was lonely too, and his heart 
cried out for the sunny land of majfiana 
and goats grazing peacefully on green 
hills. “I’m just a poor sucker,” he told 
himself repeatedly, “and now I've got 
my head in a sling. Listen God, if I 
get out of this, I'll never get into no 
trouble no more.” 

The four walls took on an ominous 
significance and, half hysterically, he 
told himself it couldn’t be true. He 
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struggled with the overwhelming im- 
pulse to see if the door were locked; if 
he were locked in. He jumped from the 
bed and flung the door wide. He didn’t 
feel at all foolish when the door opened 
so easily; he felt relieved. In the eve- 
ning, he clipped and shaved off the 
crescent sideburns of which he had been 
so proud and had he been able to pry 
the diamond from his teeth, he would 
have done that too. He didn’t feel like 
a tough guy any more and there was no 
use in looking like one. 

By Friday morning, there had evolved 
in his jumbled mind a prosaic piece of 
reasoning. After all, he assured him- 
self, there was only one of two things 
to anticipate, and not the million and 
one dire things which had glutted his 
hours, sleeping and waking. That re- 
duction from the complex to the simple 
was like the awakening from an agoniz- 
ing nightmare. It was all so simple, he 
could see. Either one or the other. It 
was either one or the other now, but 
nevertheless, Bucko got sick in the ele- 
vator which was lifting him and Cald- 
well to the criminal court. Bucko was 
sick and things swam before him in il- 
lusive waves when he stepped into the 
court room, which, except for the nec- 
essary officials, was nearly empty. A 
handful of regulars stood around the 
back walls deferentially holding their 
hats in their hands. Inside the rail were 
seated Father Xavier and the avid Miss 
Krause who, when she looked at Bucko, 
had a hungry gleam in her small, spin- 
sterish eyes. Bucko saw their familiar 
faces through a muddy mist, and then 
he heard Caldwell clearing his throat. 

“If the court pleases, I should like, 
without preamble, to have my client tell 
the court what happened on the night 
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of Sunday last, March twelfth.” 

When Bucko got up to be sworn, he 
was trembling violently all over his 
body. This was to be the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help him 
God. So help him God. So help him. . . 
and Oh God, you could never tell! He 
heard his own voice as from a great, 
vaulted distance, resounding in the vast 
chambers of his head. As the pent words 
tumbled from his quivering lips (how 
often had he repeated those very words 
to himself at night when he could not 
sleep!) he shot frightened eyes at the 
impassive judge, at the sharp-eyed, alert 
Caldwell, at the frozen-faced county at- 
torney, leaning far back in his chair and 
swinging his legs as if he had not a care 
in the world. How could they be so un- 
moved! Couldn’t they realize how scared 
he was! Oh Jesus, he was really scared 
and it was one or the other, and that 
right now! He caught Caldwell’s nod. 

“That'll be all; you can step down 
now. 

The county attorney came to life then 
like the moth emerging from the co- 
coon. Bucko, unable to tear his eyes 
from him, watched his every leisurely 
move. He walked slowly around the 
witness chair and to the bench. There 
he rested his elbows and began to talk 
in low tones. Two heads nodded and 
there was a rustling of stiff papers. 
Why must they mumble!  shrieked 
Bucko’s brain. Why must they mumble! 
He had a right to hear. It was his hide 
at stake . . . his! He would rather they 
shouted and ranted and pointed vindic- 
tive fingers at him! The county attor- 
ney nodded to Caldwell. Caldwell took 
Bucko by the arm and led him before 
the bench, and Bucko—who hadn’t had 
a drop since Sunday—felt drunken, 
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nauseated, and he could not control his 
rubbery legs. It was coming now, it was 
here, that crack of doom! He leaned 
heavily on Caldwell’s arm. No, that 
was not a buzzing in his ears. His honor, 
the judge was talking. He must be talk- 
ing because his lips were moving. 
Bucko strained to hear. He must hear! 
He must! And then the words came to 
him like muffled fragments through a 
heavy door. 

“No evidence of premeditation . . . 
provocation on part . . . the deceased 
... dismiss . . . lack of prosecution. . .” 

The blessed, broken words echoed 
through Bucko’s being like the joyous 
bongings of a great brass temple bell. 
Dismiss . . . Dismiss . . . Dismiss! Then 
within him, in the pit of his stomach, a 
great flock of birds took flight with an 
awful drumming of wings. And Bucko 
slumped to the floor. 

That created a slight stir. The judge 
peered over the bench, the county attor- 
ney walked around the counsel table, 
and Caldwell, stooping over his client, 
smiled up at both of them with a faint 
curl of his lips. 

In his room, Bucko threw himself on 
the bed. To make up for the past days, 
he would sleep for a year. Those days 
had seemed like years. As his mind’s 
lights blinked out one by one, he won- 
dered vaguely whether the letter he had 
written or the prayers offered up had 
anything at all to do with his release. 
Before the last light faltered and 
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blinked out, he decided definitely they 
had not. 

It was late night when he awoke and 
he felt so refreshed, so new since the 
festering scabs of that unpleasant little 
interlude had dropped from his brain, 
that he decided he must go out and cel- 
ebrate. He dressed with his old time 
care and, looking into the mirror, he 
rued the impulsiveness in cutting off his 
beautiful black sideburns. It would take 
him a long time to grow another pair 
like them. He went straight to the Dro- 
ver’s Bar. He felt he owed them the 
pleasure of his first visit for, after all, 
it was there he had knocked off the old 
dude. He breezed in, and with a sweep 
of his arm he greeted them. 

“Hi, Rudy. Hi Mabel. Hi ya, every- 
body!” 

“Well, I see they let you off,” said 
Rudy. 

“Hell, they had to,” said Bucko, 
“there wasn’t nothing else they could 
do.” 

“The horny old dogbeater asked for 
it,” said Mabel. 

“Yeah, he sure did,” said Bucko, ‘an’ 
did you see me sock the old sonofa- 
bitch? Boy, I sure let him have it, didn’t 
I?” 

And then, Bucko, who had talked to 
God about his toughness, as if God 
didn’t already know all about it, looked 
down at his fist and rubbed it long and 
reflectively. 
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The Conquest of the Irrational 
From Dada to Surrealism 
JUsTIN O'BRIEN 


the French, to whom clarity has 

always been the touchstone of 
beauty, should deliberately set out to 
annex the irrational shows to what an 
extent the World War upset their scale 
of values. The war was not alone re- 
sponsible, for as early as the nineties 
Henri Bergson had opposed intuition to 
reason and in many minds had taken 
the place of Descartes as the French 
philosopher. But by destroying all val- 
ues the war cleared the way for all ex- 
periments and eccentricities. In an at- 
mosphere of intense revolt, the young— 
known as the lost generation in distinc- 
tion to their immediate elders the muti- 
lated generation—took over literature 
and the arts as their playground. 

The result was a characteristically 
youthful anarchy in all the arts as an 
escape from the horror of 1914-1918. 
The revolt against the reason, invoking 
Bergson as its tutelary genius and 
favored by the example of such older 
writers as Marcel Proust, André Gide, 
Paul Claudel, and Paul Valéry—who 
began to achieve wide recognition only 
after the armistice—reached its parox- 
ysm in the movements known as Dada- 
ism and Surrealism. But outside those 
relatively limited groups, literature in 
general showed a preference for the 
non-rational aspects of man. The twen- 
ties marked the literary discovery of the 
subconscious and the invention of such 
techniques as the stream of conscious- 
ness and automatic writing as aids to 
translating its flux into words. 


si HAT a nation of rationalists like 


The natural post-war demand for 
facile pleasures reflected itself in the 
universal popularity of the novel, that 
most facile kind of reading matter. The 
public had no time for meditation and 
little patience for the subtleties of dia- 
lectics; the poetry of the Symbolists and 
Neo-Symbolists needed to be adapted to 
the tempo of the _— Now, the most 
successful type of novel immediately 
after the war was the novel of psycho- 
logical analysis. But this seems to be a 
contradiction: how did a public which 
called for easy reading and fought shy 
of intellectual effort enthusiastically ac- 
cept the finesse of the analytical novel? 
The answer lies in the fact that this 
kind of novel paradoxically offers at 
once a lesson applicable to the reader 
and at the same time the additional, and 
by no means negligible, attraction of 
taking the reader outside of himself. 
On the one hand, “‘the novel,” as Fran- 
gois Mauriac wrote in 1928, “loses all 
reason for existing if it does not add to 
our knowledge of the human heart.” 
On the other hand, the young Jacques 
Riviére prophesied, as far back as 1913, 
the coming popularity of the novel of 
adventure, adding that there was room 
also for a type of psychological novel 
of adventure such as he found in the 
works of Dostoievsky. It would contain 
a picture of the spontaneous develop- 
ment of souls, the gradual formation 
and evolution and eventual transforma- 
tion of emotions. The adventure within 
the human mind and heart would be no 
less thrilling, the incidents no less va- 
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ried and unforeseen, the suspense no 
less poignant than in the old-fashioned 
melodrama. 

Riviére was not wrong in his predic- 
tion, for as we watch Marcel Proust 
analyzing the most subtle reactions of 
an invalid, Georges Duhamel depicting 
in Salavin the spiritual dryness of a 
man without will, Jacques de Lacretelle, 
Jean Cocteau and Francois Mauriac 
among others following the serpentine 
intellectual processes of dreamy adoles- 
cents, Georges Bernanos tracing the 
course of spiritual elevation in the rap- 
idly consumed body of a village priest, 
André Gide pursuing the inner combat 
of a soul in crisis, or Henri-René Lenor- 
mand putting on the stage the gradual 
evolution of an incestuous passion—we 
are transported beyond ourselves as 
surely as if we were reading Treasure 
Island or Poe’s Tales. 

And yet the pretext for writing most 
of these novels is the writer’s or the 
narrator's need to see clearly what has 
happened and is happening within him. 
Such a spiritual inquest must be con- 
ducted with absolute sincerity to have 
any value. Someone has said that it be- 
came as necessary, for instance, to know 
a character's sexual tastes as Balzac had 
earlier thought it was to know his finan- 
cial standing. This pitiless need to dis- 
sect every slightest element of the emo- 
tional and intellectual life left nothing 
intact. Proust tells us of one of his char- 
acters: 


Then he tried to tell her that he had de- 
ceived her with another woman. He tried to 
do so, not out of revenge or the desire to 
make her suffer as he was suffering, but 
rather so that in return she would tell the 
truth too, especially so that he would not 
have to live any longer with a lie, and could 


expiate his sensual sins, since it sometimes 
seemed to him that (to create an object for 
his jealousy) it was his own lie and his own 
sensuality that he was projecting into Fran- 
¢oise. 


Or there is that abnormally lucid child, 
Raymond Radiguet, who, while assur- 
ing himself in Le Diable au corps that 
only the presence of her parents keeps 
him from kissing the married woman 
he loves, at the same time congratulates 
himself that they are there since if he 
were alone with her he wouldn't really 
dare to kiss her and yet would have no 
excuse for not doing so. 

Zola and the Naturalists had demon- 
strated the failure to seize life by means 
of documentation. Consequently the 
new writers, brought up under the in- 
fluence of Bergson, aimed to do so 
through the intuition. Literature there- 
fore turns to the study of those ele- 
ments and moments of life in which the 
instinctive and the irrational predomi- 
nate: the child and the adolescent, 
hitherto largely neglected by writers, 
primitive races, inarticulate peasants, 
Parisian apaches, even animals become 
subjects of predilection. 


I] 

If the probing of abnormal states of 
consciousness and of unconsciousness 
provided an escape from material re- 
ality, how much more so did the exer- 
cise of the free imagination! There has 
probably never been a period in French 
literature which has produced so much 
pure fantasy as the post-war yeafs. 
Whether through preposterous humor 
or through an equally incredible use of 
the supernatural, writers of all types 
turned their back on the problems of 
the day. Often they mingled humor and 
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the supernatural as our own Gertrude 
Stein was to do in her Four Saints in 
Three Acts, in which two St. Theresas, 
dressed alike in a parody of a cardinal’s 
costume, release pigeons from a large 
Easter-egg while symbolizing the mys- 
tic’s state by standing “half indoors, 
half out of doors.” 

The word fantasy is applied to a 
composition in which the author has 
permitted his fancy to run wild regard- 
less of the consequences. The work may 
be visionary, even hallucinatory; often, 
on the other hand, it is a cold and de- 
liberate attempt to mystify the public. 
But one should avoid thinking of a par- 
ticular school of writers of fantasy, for 
nothing is more dangerous than to at- 
tempt to group certain writers under 
the catch-all heading of “les fantaisis- 
tes” as certain manuals do. In fact, per- 
haps the chief advantage a writer de- 
rived from indulging in this kind of 
mental acrobatics is that they helped 
him to escape classification. Moreover, 
where is the common denominator 
which will put André Gide and Max 
Jacob, Jules Romains and Jean Cocteau 
in the same school? Gide’s Caves du 
Vatican, that rollicking account of 
Amédée Fleurissoire’s pilgrimage to 
Rome to free the Pope from captivity 
and his final unmotivated murder at the 
hand of a peculiarly picturesque adven- 
turer, is a good example. From Gide’s 
sotie to Jules Romains’ comedies about 
the debauche and marriage of the ge- 
ographer Le Trouhadec or Fernand 
Crommelynck’s farce of the Cocu Mag- 
nifique the distance is not so great as 
it might at first appear. 

Meanwhile Jean Giraudoux’s irre- 
pressible fancy continued to create 
visions of a more articulate and more 


sharply pointed kind, such as the fol- 
lowing from Eglantine: 


Unable to sleep, he spent the night trying 
out on this new nation, from New York to 
Los Angeles, the great scenes of injustice of 
the old world. The company on tour in- 
cluded all the great actors: one night, for 
example, it was Socrates’ death in Chicago. 
It was terrifying. You can’t imagine what 
became, on the shore of Lake Michigan, of 
the most beautiful lesson given to men be- 
fore Christ. The Negroes added ten cents to 
their price for shining the shoes of all those 
who were going to the execution; the ten 
cowboys galloping in front of the Ford in 
which the Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
from the University of Michigan was bring- 
ing the hemlock donated by the President of 
the University; the 22nd regiment of the 
National Guard interrupting its parade in 
the 22nd armory to form this sentence in 
which each letter was made up of an entire 
company: SOCRATES DIES. It was snow- 
ing. Electric signs announcing the stages of 
the operation—right toe dead, left leg taken, 
right knee out of life—cut through the snow 
like hot irons. The imitation Greek facades 
of the public buildings, of the prison itself, 
emphasized the universal hypocrisy. The vir- 
gin phonograph records—those records with- 
out which Xenophon and Plato once had to 
be recorded—were handled impatiently, for 
Socrates was talking in too low a voice. So- 
crates was talking through his nose. And 
what can we say of Socrates’ suit, that suit 
with vertical white and green stripes . . . 
Heart attacked, Assistant Professor Robinson 
says that Socrates’ last minute has come. . . 


In poetry, which even in the most rea- 
sonable ages has always been the refuge 
of fantasy, the comic, both frank and 
sly, and the supernatural, especially the 
tongue-in-cheek supernatural, are inex- 
tricably intertwined. In the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century several ado- 
lescents had independently broken off 
relations with the so-called poetic sub- 
ject, and in the works of Rimbaud, 
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Lautréamont, Laforgue and Corbiére 
there is an almost constant overtone of 
sardonic humor. All four walked de- 
liberately and delicately on the edge 
of the abyss of madness. In the imme- 
diately post-war years in which their 
state of mind was universal among the 
young, their poetic revolt was multi- 
plied many times over and they, partic- 
ularly Rimbaud and Lautréamont, were 
resuscitated as the leaders of the new 
movements in poetry. 

The fantasy of their imitators and ad- 
mirers ranged from the subtlest preci- 
osity to scandalous coarseness. The most 
various devices were employed—any- 
thing in fact to make fun of conven- 
tional literary technique: far-fetched 
images, verbal surprises, plays on 
words, ridiculous alliterations, repeti- 
tions ad nauseam, daring typographic 
arrangements. Indeed, this humor is 
often bitter and the laughter it pro- 
vokes is primarily a grimace. Guillaume 
Apollinaire had set the style of calli- 
gtaphic poetry, writing his words in 
the form of a mandolin when describ- 
ing a mandolin or disposing in the form 
of a fountain of lightly falling waters 
his modern version of the “Snows of 
Yesteryear.’ Jean Cocteau, his most ar- 
dent disciple, wrote verses which had 
to be read aloud to yield their meaning 
since the whole poem was one long 
rebus. 

In all such conscious playing with 
words, there is necessarily an element 
of chance just as in building anagrams 
or composing a poem with the aid of 
a rhyming dictionary. Often the thought 
of such a poem is dictated by the pos- 
sible rhymes. 

With such devices do the poets set 
inspiration in motion when it refuses to 


Start under its own power. If they gen- 
erally write with a mocking intent and 
use all their ingenuity to multiply their 
comic technical devices, they neverthe- 
less agree with Rimbaud that one must 
“consider sacred the disorder of one’s 
mind.” The poet’s happy find, the gift 
of inspiration or of his own subcon- 
scious, is akin to a miracle. 


Ill 

With this definition of inspiration as 
something within the poet, the Dadaists 
were in agreement. The sole affirmation 
of that movement of total negation, in 
fact, was that of the supremacy of in- 
spiration. Dada is the most violent form 
of the post-war revolt of youth. Less a 
literary movement than a satiric philo- 
sophical revolt against the insanity of 
modern existence, Dada is so direct a 
product of the war that it couldn’t even 
wait for the armistice to declare itself. 
Born in Zurich in 1916, this movement 
found its name when Tristan Tzara, the 
Roumanian Jewish leader of the group, 
opened his Larousse dictionary at ran- 
dom to the word “Dada,” that primi- 
tive onomatopoeia, which in the lan- 
guage of French children means horse 
and figuratively means hobby. The most 
frequently repeated phrase of the Dada- 
ist writers is “Dada means nothing.” 
They managed to say this in all the 
known languages of the world and to 
lead up to it in a thousand different 
manners. Dada negates everything, and 
first of all literature. 

To those who asked why men who 
revolted against all forms of literature 
wrote at all rather than expressing their 
disapproval by complete silence, the 
Dadaists answered that only by writing 
could they make known their revolt and 
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win new adherents to their views. In 
addition to their frequent manifestoes 
(Tzara alone published as many as sev- 
en in one volume), they had their own 
periodicals: Le Bulletin Dada, the well 
named Cannibale, Littérature, Nord- 
Sud (named after a subway line) and 
Sic, perhaps the best named of all. In 
Zurich and Paris they organized meet- 
ings in which two spokesmen would 
lecture unintelligibly at once from the 
same stage while a phonograph barked 
incessantly or shouted a third speech. 
From the start the movement clearly 
manifested a love of scandal for its 
own sake. These young men simply re- 
fused to accept the universe. 

With its utter negation of the inner 
world as well as the outer world, Dada 
was an impasse; only two possible so- 
lutions offered themselves to its adher- 
ents, suicide or a miracle. Some of them 
did commit suicide as the supreme ges- 
ture of revolt; others waited for the 
miracle. In October 1924 one of their 
number, André Breton, issued his Mani- 
feste du Surréalisme and two months 
later began publishing the periodical 
entitled La Révolution Survéaliste. 
While preserving some of the destruc- 
tive philosophy of Dada, the Surrealists 
who grouped around Breton centered 
their attention on the miracle and pre- 
sented a constructive program. Still re- 
fusing to accept the universe, they in- 
sisted on going beyond so-called reality 
to the super-reality of the imagination. 
Their whole effort consists in entering 
into relations with spiritual reality, 
which reveals the absolute that we can- 
not see as long as we accept the physi- 
cal world. To discover that absolute, 
Surrealism began by throwing away the 
usual instrument of knowledge, the rea- 
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son. In this way does André Breton 
define Surréalisme in his first mani- 
festo: 


Pure psychic automatism by means of which 
we propose to express, verbally, in writing, 
or in any other manner, the real functioning 
of thought. Thought-dictation, free from any 
check exercised by the reason, outside of all 
esthetic or moral preoccupations. 


The movement has had two periods 
distinguished by the means which have 
been used to achieve the “pure psychic 
automatism.” In the first period auto- 
matic writing seemed to offer the solu- 
tion: a Surrealist would sit in a dark 
room and write as fast as possible what- 
ever came into his head; as he became 
more and more fatigued the intellectual 
effort would decrease until he was, or 
seemed to be, writing at the dictation 
of his subconscious. Bald accounts of 
dreams were also acceptable material 
since the dream comes from beyond the 
conscious mind. In the second period, 
fearing to exhaust the bottomless well 
of their own subliminal selves, the Sur- 
realists entered into relations with in- 
sane people and recorded their insani- 
ties. 

In a book written just as they were 
entering the second period (and to 
which Breton and Paul Eluard gave the 
brilliant title of L’Immaculée Concep- 
tion—conception free from the inter- 
vention of reason) there are several at- 
tempts to simulate various mental ills: 
mental debility, manic depression, gen- 
eral paralysis, delirium of interpreta- 
tion, and dementia praecox. Under the 
influence of Freud, the Surrealists had 
decided that creation was the function 
of the subconscious. Hence they recog- 
nized and practiced inspiration, not as 
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an inexplicable visitation, but as a fac- 
ulty which can be exercised. 

Like all the other advance-guard 
movements in contemporary literature, 
Surrealism has its reflection in the visu- 
al arts; it is in fact the paintings of the 
Surrealists that have made the move- 
ment known abroad. As do the writers, 
the painters take infinite pains to trans- 
pose the subconscious onto canvas. Ger- 
trude Stein says in her Everybody's 
Autobiography, 


Since Picasso no painter uses a model at 
least no painter whose painting interests 
anybody and so they paint what is inside 
them as it is in them and the only thing that 
is Outside them is the painting they have just 
been painting .. . 


In their attempts to do so they do 
achieve a kind of super-reality by show- 
ing us the surprising things which habit 
hides from us. The amazing circum- 
stances in which they place a house, an 
egg, a rubber glove, a plaster head con- 
fer upon those objects a novelty which 
we were unable to see in them. 
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Though the Surrealist Movement still 
lives today, its prestige is declining. 
The economic depression has had a 
sobering effect in Europe as well as in 
America. As it approaches the forties, 
the lost generation of the twenties ap- 
pears to be finding itself. In an era that 
looks anxiously for a social significance 
in literature, the periodical which be- 
gan life as La Révolution Surréaliste 
has been renamed Le Surréalisme au 
Service de la Révolution. In recent years 
several poets have actually published 
under the non-committal title Poémes. 
Novelists like Louis Aragon have 
yielded to the popular trend of sketch- 
ing in many volumes the social history 
of the epoch. Jean Cocteau has become 
a successful dramatist whose images are 
now interpreted in terms of fascism and 
anti-fascism. Salvador Dali has painted 
his opinion of Hitler and made the fan- 
tasia of the unconscious pay on Fifth 
Avenue. Cloud-Cuckoo Land is being 
rapidly deserted. The Post-War is over, 
and the world will soon be producing 
a new war literature. 
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Three Poems 


WITTER BYNNER 


Ancients 


I 


My poor Antinous, if you had had 
Varicose veins, like many a better man, 
Would you have happened as a likely lad 
To be pushed overboard by Hadrian? 


II 
The mirror lengthens, blurs, diagonals 
The face you look for. Vanity soon palls 
On one who seeks himself the livelong day. 
The glass is cracked, Narcissus. Throw it away. 


The Man in the Moon 


The man in the moon went forth one night, 
But he was out of bounds: 

He had strayed to the earth and he felt its light 
Raddled and ran from its sounds. 


Warmth of the blood is a very good thing 
For those who like warmth of the blood; 

To the man in the moon more interesting 
Was the frozen, lunar mud. 


Desert Particle 


Seasoned for this, to be unfed and dry, 
He drains out of his skull both earth and sky. 


by Frans Masereet 


YOUTH 


A Portrait of Ezra Pound 


JAMEs LAUGHLIN IV 


Pound you would need the vol- 

canic palette of a Van Gogh. You 
would want to lay the paint on so thick 
that the colors seemed to be moving on 
the canvas. You would want to draw 
him in with a line that was electric, and 
yet at the same time simple to the point 
of naiveté. Perpetuum mobile and the 
stillness of a deserted place—that is 
Ezra Pound. On the surface a baffling 
complexity of activities and ideas, the 
product of nervous energy that some- 
times seems almost uncontrollable; un- 
derneath a singleness and simplicity of 
motive that has made him, in his place, 
a great man instead of a dangerously 
clever one. Above all, do not varnish 
your portrait of Ezra Pound! For one 
look at him will convince you that it 
will never really be finished; as long as 
he lives and writes there will be some- 
thing more to be added. 

Pound’s reputation comes from his 
poetry. No book of his has ever won a 
Pulitzer prize, but if you ask a French- 
man or a Norwegian or a Japanese 
about American poetry they will talk 
to you about Pound. If the title of 
“father of modern poetry’ belongs to 
anyone it is to him. His early set 
the tone for the whole generation of 
poetry that has followed the War. His 
innovations in technique were the nec- 
essary solvent to the dried-up, over con- 
ventionalized modes that survived from 
the Victorians. When this young Ameri- 
can, redheaded and impolite, came to 
London in 1908, Poetry was a faded 
old lady taking tea in a dusty room 


fr. a lifelike portrait of Ezra 


with her cat; when he left, Poetry felt 
like a belle aurore. Pound was the 
bridge between the nineteenth century 
and our own, between the good in 
Browning and the French Symbolists 
and free verse and objectivism. He was 
the genius of Imagism. Both Eliot and 
Joyce were his discoveries. Hardly a 
man writing verse today can disown his 
influence. Historically his work was 
mid-stream. And upon this foundation 
is now rising the structure of a massive 
poem, his Cantos, which may prove to 
be the epic of our time, and which is 
certainly the only poem by a major liv- 
ing poet which seeks to enfold within 
itself the whole phenomenon of mod- 
ern civilization, stated in terms of the 
past with an eye to the future. 
Primarily Pound is a poet. And he 
tends to express himself on any subject 
in a poetic idiom. But here we are not 
concerned with his poetry except inso- 
far as it illumines his personality. We 
are trying now to visualize Pound the 
whole man—Pound the critic of books 
and men, Pound the musician, Pound 
the economist, the philosopher, the 
scholar, the historian. For he is all of 
these things, and has written of them 
all, and others too. The craft of poetry 
is a laborious one which cannot be 
learned in a day. Good verse, the kind 
of verse that is as tight inside as a 
coiled spring, is not the product of a 
flash of inspiration but of hours of 
composition and practice, thousands of 
hours spent in the weighing of words, 
their sounds and their meanings. For 
the ordinary poet, poetry is a full time 
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job. But Pound is no ordinary poet. His 
mind is too quick with energy, too com- 
prehensive, to be content with a single 
field; it has the strength of ten. But as 
a result, detail often suffers. There is 
the waste of haste, and lacunae in his 
knowledge, total blind-spots, which in- 
furiate the specialist and almost invali- 
date the whole. Yet on the other hand, 
his breadth of knowledge, the pano- 
rama of observation, gives Pound a 
perspective that a mere poet could not 
have, and endows his Cantos with their 
epic quality. 

“What the devil does Pound know 
about economics?’’ people have asked 
me. “He’s a poet, not an economist!” 

“True,” I answer, “he’s a very good 


poet, but that didn’t seem to prevent 
the University of Bologna from feeling 
that he was fitted to give a series of lec- 
tures on money to its students a few 
years ago.” 


“What can Pound know about mu- 
sic?” demands a musician. “He's a 
poet.” 

“True again, but the British Broad- 
casting Company were certain enough 
of the merit of his opera Villon to put 
it on the air at their own expense.” 

And so it goes with Pound. He is 
master of one trade and Jack of a dozen 
others. 

A Jack of all trades. I have Pound’s 
complete works stretched out on one 
long shelf, and a glance along it re- 
veals his incredible versatility. The first 
half dozen books are slim volumes of 
poetry, his own. Then we find him 
turning to translation—the formal lyrics 
of Cavalcanti and Japanese plays and 
Chinese poems. Next comes an historic 
book of criticism. The Spirit of Ro- 
mance, which freed the troubadours 
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from dusty imprisonment on library 
shelves. Then sexology, a translation 
with commentary of De Gourmont's 
Physique de l’ Amour. Now art and mu- 
sic, a discussion of the sculpture of 
Gaudier-Brzeska and a Treatise on Har- 
mony, which set forth the theories on 
musical composition later put into prac- 
tice in two operas. Next we see two 
books of belles lettres and two of lit- 
erary criticism, ranging in time from 
Arnaut Daniel to Joyce. Then philoso- 
phy, a very personal version of the Ta 
Hio of Confucius, “rendered into the 
American language.” The classics, a 
transcription from Propertius, which in- 
cludes some of the finest free verse ever 
written. Scholarship, a superb variorum 
edition of Cavalcanti with photographs 
of manuscripts to illustrate disputed 
passages. Indiscretions, a bit of auto- 
biography. Then economics, an A B C 
and a tract on Social Credit. Next, edu- 
cation, How To Read with suggestions 
for pedagogic method and curricula 
which are further developed in The A 
BC of Reading. Linguistics, an edition, 
with supplement, of Fenollosa’s essay 
on the Chinese written character. His- 
tory and political science, Jefferson and 
or Mussolini, a comparative analysis of 
democratic and Fascist forms of gov- 
ernment. Two more books of literary 
criticism, each full of individualistic 
dynamite. And lastly, the work in prog- 
ress, the unfinished Cantos, a synthesis 
of all, in the form of poetry. 
Versatility, you ask yourself, or mega- 
lomania? How could one mind, in these 
days, dare to be so encyclopaedic? The 
answer lies, as I have already sugges- 
ted, in the basic inner simplicity of the 
creating mind. Perpetuum mobile on 
the surface; and, underneath . . . what? 


A PORTRAIT OF EZRA POUND 


II 

Just what is this strong and saving 
simplicity of Pound’s, the quality which 
everyone who meets him recognizes at 
once, that everyone who receives one of 
his tactless letters of unsolicited advice 
resents so violently? What is it? It 
would be foolish, of course, to take the 
banal way out and call it the childlike- 
ness that appears to follow every artist 
from cradle to grave. And it would be 
equally rash to accept Pound’s own val- 
uation of it as a Confucian calm, the 
sense of order within order, of order 
upon order, which he so ardently emu- 
lates. Probably it is a mixture of many 
things; of his simple pioneer inheri- 
tance, of a tendency to walk always 
alone (“I mate with my free kind upon 
the crags”) of a life of hardship, of 
many things. But one, I think, stands 
out, in the man, in his work: it is a 
healthy iconoclasm, an animal resent- 


ment against everything that stands be- 
tween life and its goodness. 


Come, my songs, let us speak of perfection 

We shall get ourselves rather disliked. 

Come, my songs, 

Let us take arms aginst this sea of stu- 
pidities 

And against this sea of vulgarities - 


And against this sea of imbeciles . . 


Those lines are Ezra Pound to the 
core! 

The Portrait of an Iconoclast. (Ezra 
the Idol-buster!) I might have used 
such a title if the word iconoclast did 
not suggest to most of us a destructive 
force. Pound is not destructive; that is 
not his nature. If he attacks the prevail- 
ing economic system, it is because he 
thinks he knows how it can be im- 
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proved. Unlike the usual communist, he 
has a detailed plan of action. If he at- 
tacks American universities, it is be- 
cause he thinks they take the joy out 
of learning and that he knows how to 
put it back. Vide The A BC of Read- 
ing. If he writes insulting letters to pub- 
lic characters it is because he sincerely 
feels it is his duty and the only way of 
shocking them into doing theirs, as he 
sees it. 

At times, when Pound lashes about 
him with his stinging pen, he seems a 
little bit like an anarchist heading for 
the subway with his satchel of bombs. 
But that is only smoke. At heart he is 
simply a hopeful-helpless reformer and 
liberator. He actually believes that man 
can shape his destiny, or, what is more, 
that man wants to be deprived of his 
accustomed miseries, and feels it neces- 
sary to do his part. Thus we find him 
giving his poems this Commission: 


. . . go to the enslaved by convention, 

Bear to them my contempt for their op- 
pressors. 

Go as a great wave of cool water, 

Bear my contempt of oppressors. 


Speak against unconscious oppression, 
Speak against the tyranny of the unimagi- 
native, 


Speak against bonds, 


Go like a blight upon the dullness of the 
world ; 
Go with your edge against this, 


Be eager to find new evils and new good, 
Be against all forms of oppression. 


Go out and defy opinion, 
Go against this vegetable bondage of the 
blood. 


Be against all sorts of mortmain. 


““Mortmain” ... “the dead hand of 
the past.” That is one of Pound's favo- 
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rite expressions for the things he hates 
most, the fixed customs and conven- 
tions, forms and institutions, which sur- 
vive from the past after their useful ap- 
plication to real conditions has disap- 
peared, which linger on, obstructing hu- 
man progress and happiness, causing 
suffering, hiding new beauties. These 
are the idols which Pound attacks, 
whether they be restricting convention 
in poetry or music or a principle in gov- 
ernment or economics that is no longer 
fruitful. 

I said he is not destructive. If Pound 
smashes an idol it is only to build in 
its place what he thinks will be a better 
one, a true one, if there is such a thing. 
He began with little idols—faults in 
American teaching, faults in English 
verse—and worked his way up to the 
great idol idolorum, the fallacy of our 
social organization. His whole career 
is an anabasis of idols to be broken. Let 
us watch him at it. Manfully, over three 
decades he smites with pick, and pries 
with bar. 

Pound’s mother could probably tell 
of a number of idols which her prodi- 
gious son broke from infancy. She, with 
Pound’s father, has lived for some sev- 
en years in Italy but remains completely 
American. In fact, the elder Pounds 
could be cast perfectly in the réles of 
typical grandfather and grandmother in 
a film of American middle-class life. 
They are quiet, over-kindly people, full 
of rocking chair wit. 

Homer Pound went West for gold 
and his son Ezra was born in Idaho, a 
fact which seems especially to have de- 
lighted his English critics. But soon the 
family moved East to Philadelphia, the 
father taking a job as gold assayer in 
the mint there. Thus Pound grew up in 
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a typical American big-city suburb and 
had an average education, grade school, 
high school, a trip to Europe with a 
wealthy aunt, and college—Penn, then 
Hamilton. His first poem was printed 
in Munsey's magazine when he was, 
I think, about fourteen. I do not have 
a copy of it at hand, but I recall it as 
a pretty ordinary affair about autumn 
leaves. It brought in five proud dollars. 
Item: there is no indication that Pound 
was a sissy or spent his youth chewing 
violet stems and swallowing sensitive 
tears; he played football and is still an 
excellent and furious tennis player. 

The first real idols appeared to Pound 
when, with his M. A. in his pocket, he | 
took a job teaching Romance languages 
at Wabash College. Teaching methods, 
he found, were archaic, stupid, stuffy, 
prosy, and stodgy, to put it briefly. He 
set about reform at once, and lasted at 
Wabash just over half a year. His zeal 
got in the old professors’ beards, and 
they made away with him. 

Not much disturbed, he set out for 
Europe on a shoestring, much to his 
parents’ distress. It was to be freedom, 
a new life in the old world. He made 
for Venice and plunged at once into the 
Renaissance. There in 1908 he com- 
pleted the writing and printing of his 
first book A Lume Spento, which he 
carried with him to London as a literary 
passport. 

London! The writer’s Mecca! Eliza- 
beth’s town! The Seat of Poetry! That 
was Pound’s dream . . . but it was only 
a dream. What he found was more like 
a nightmare. Desiccated poets. Corrupt, 
incompetent critics. Publishers crippled 
by commercialism. Journalists with no 
sense of social responsibility. A sea of 
petty literary antagonisms. Stupidity, 
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vulgarity, imbecility ... Pound lived 
and worked in London for more than 
ten years, but he lived on hate. He 
grubbed in Grub Street to feed his body 
and in the reading room of the British 
Museum to feed his mind. He wrote 
reviews for polite weeklies with his 
tongue in his cheek and pored over 
Tacitus for style. He sat at the feet of 
Yeats and digested words of wisdom 
from Thomas Hardy. His annual in- 
come averaged around fifty pounds a 
year. Whenever he could, he broke 
away to Provence for a walking tour 
through the country of his beloved 
troubadours. 


Ill 
It was the years in London, years of 
struggle and disgust, which formed 
Pound’s character and determined the 
course of his life and work. When he 
came to London he was a lyric poet 


with a nostalgic bent for history. Lon- 
don transformed him into a satiric and 
epic poet with a deep, almost bitter, 
social consciousness. When it came time 
for Pound to describe Hell in his Can- 
tos he merely set down his memories of 
London during the War. 

If he had had means of his own, and 
could have lived a quiet life alone on 
some chateau-ferme near Perigord, 
Pound might still be writing exquisite 
lyrics in the manner of Bertran of Born 
and Cavalcanti instead of Cantos 
packed with economic history. Loss or 
gain? Gain, I think, because a poet must 
continually evolve and grow if his work 
is to stay alive. There must always be 
fire inside to keep the words molten 
hot. 

You can find a clear record of 
Pound’s metamorphosis in his poetry. 
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Except for the love poems (during the 
War he married Dorothy Shakespear, 
the painter) his tone and matiére were 
changing perceptibly as London sank 
into him. You trace it first in the vol- 
ume called Répostes, which opened with 
those glorious lines, 


When I behold how black, immortal ink 

Drips from my deathless pen—ah, well- 
away! 

Why should we stop at all for what I 
think? 


There is enough in what I chance to say. 


And as the War multiplies the vile- 
nesses of London life the “deathless 
pen” chances less and less to describe 
the lost world of Provence and more 
and more the real world of 1914. 
Pound begins to criticize people in par- 
ticular and the ways of society in gen- 
eral. The delicate verse forms of the 
past give way to mordant, colloquial 
epigrams of the present. It is significant 
of Pound’s attitude that he chose Lustra 
for the title of a book of these quasi- 
Satiric poems because it meant “an of- 
fering for the sins of the whole people.” 

In 1910 Pound was writing lines like 
these: 


For in the morn of my years there came 
a woman 

As moonlight calling 

As the moon calleth the tides .. . 


but in 1916: 


When I carefully consider the curious 
habits of dogs 

I am compelled to conclude 

That man is a superior animal. 


When I consider the curious habits of man 
I confess, my friend, I am puzzled. 
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By 1924, or so, it had come to this: 


Directors, dealers through holding com- 
ies, 
Deacons in churches, owning slum prop- 
erties, 
Alias usurers in excelsis, 
the quintessential essence of usurers, 
The purveyors of employment, whining 
over their 20 p.c. and the hard times... 


and in 1936 to this: 


Said Patterson: 

"Hath benefit of interest on all 
the moneys which it, the bank, creates 
out of nothing.’ 

Semi-private inducement 
Said Mr. Rothschild, hell knows which 
Rothschild, 1861, ’64 or there sometime. 
Very few people will understand this. 
Those who do will be occupied getting 
profits. The general public will probably 
not see it’s against their interest. 


What is notable in this progression 
is its order, from small things to great, 


with the technical medium readjusting 
itself to each successive expansion. I 
have heard people complain in connec- 
tion with Pound’s later work that 
“things like money and banking and 
history” are not proper subjects of po- 
etry. There is a quick answer to that. 
Read Dante. 

Space does not permit a full list of 
the idols which Pound tried to overturn 
in London. Bitterly he attacked the pub- 
lishing system which would not touch 
the work of Eliot and Joyce because of 
its novelty and difficulty. Violently he 
assailed the art critics who could not 
recognize the genius of Gaudier. The 
whole literary set-up was his arch- 
enemy. He wrote a two-line poem com- 
paring Chesterton to a fresh cake of 
soap! With Wyndham Lewis he con- 
cocted the magazine Blast which furi- 
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ously attacked everything and anything 
fusty or musty in thirty-six point bold- 
face and four letter words. To his con- 
temporaries Pound must indeed have 
been a particularly annoying porcupine, 
even though many refused to take him 
seriously. 


IV 

It was in London that Pound came in 
contact with the man who most influ- 
enced his social ideas. This was A. R. 
Orage, the editor of The Living Age, 
for which Pound wrote music criticism 
to keep the kettle boiling. Orage was a 
fearless independent, as editor, critic, 
and journalist, and in him Pound found 
a kindred spirit. It was through Orage 
that Pound was converted to the eco- 
nomic system that has since assumed a 
leading place in his thought, Major 
Douglas’ Social Credit. 

Properly speaking, Social Credit 
(which should not be confused with 
recent events in Alberta) is purely a 
financial technique. In substance, it is 
a mechanism for financing production 
by national control of credit and the 
subsidization of consumers’ purchasing 
power with new money based on real 
credit, that is, optimum capacity to pro- 
duce, distribute, and consume. Because 
of its philosophical implications, be- 
cause of its promise of a happier social 
order, of a democracy not infected with 
the anti-social machinations of the 
money power, of greater leisure and 
more economic freedom — for these 
reasons, Social Credit has a wide gen- 
eral appeal, and in the soil of Pound’s 
mind, already prepared by the scenes of 
social and cultural injustice in England, 
its seeds quickly took root—took root 
and grew, thanks to Pound’s tempera- 
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mental weakness for the idea of reform 
and his simple readiness to identify 
himself with an infant movement 
which, by definition, was setting out to 
overthrow the most powerful forces in 
the modern world. 

Pound’s adoption of Social Credit 
was preceded by an intensive investiga- 
tion of the mysteries of finance as cur- 
rently practiced and followed by a re- 
examination of modern history in the 
light of the “new economics,” with 

ial attention to public and private 
debt. He was able to leave London for 
good shortly after the end of the War, 
and the next few years were spent in 
Paris, where he planned and began to 
write his Cantos. From the first this 
long poem was conceived as an epic. 
Its structure would be that of a great 
fugue with a few recurring principal 
themes of permanence and change in- 
tegrating a vast number of lesser varia- 
tions, figures, and melodies of human 
experience. In effect, the Cantos relate 
the epic journey of an observing mind 
through the space and time of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

At this writing about fifty Cantos, or 
half of the whole poem, have been 
completed, and two major motifs stand 
out from an almost chaotic mass of 
minor detail. One is the emergence of 
the modern spirit of individualism, 
which Pound illustrates with a wealth 
of lush material from the Italian Re- 
naissance. Here the basis for the selec- 
tion of material is the perspective of po- 
etry. The second motif is the growth 
of financial oligarchy during the last 
century. Here the influence of Pound’s 
allegiance to Social Credit is every- 
where evident, and the perspective is 
more an historical one. In these later 
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Cantos are traced the steps by which 
the money power entrenched itself in 
the governments of Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Buren 
are Pound’s American heroes because 
they resisted the private usurpation of 
public credit. 

It is a deep injustice to speak only of 
the subject matter of the Cantos. For 
their technical achievement—the varied 
richness of meters, the verbal brilliance, 
the amazing skill with which obstinate 
material is versified—is their chief glo- 
ry. And it is a kind of glory which does 
not seem likely soon to tarnish. For if 
Social Credit proves abortive and so 
invalidates part of Pound’s historical 
bias, the Cantos will still remain an in- 
exhaustible mine of verbal beauty. 
Pound is a studied craftsman, but no 
amount of craft can explain all of the 
miracles he has worked with words. 
The critic cannot tell how it has been 
done; he can only admire and whisper 
“genius!” 

Pound lives today in Italy, in the sea- 
side town of Rapallo, near Genoa, on 
a straight line above Corsica. There pre- 
cipitous olive-covered mountains rush 
down to the Mediterranean and old 
palaces look out on a protected harbor. 
In one of these, in a sort of penthouse 
on top of it, Pound and his wife have 
their home, a half a dozen tiny rooms 
waist-deep in books. There are paint- 
ings by Max Ernst and Wyndham Lewis 
on the walls. Marbles by Gaudier stand 
in corners. (Gaudier’s enormous granite 
head of Pound was too heavy to cart 
upstairs and stands below in a café, one 
of the sights of the town.) Much of the 
furniture is made from packing boxes. 
Manuscripts and file-cases hang on 
strings from the ceiling to keep them 
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from getting lost. Comfort is not em- 
phasized, but work is. A fourteen hour 
day is no exception. There is always a 
book or article or canto in progress and 
the correspondence is enormous. In 
midwinter a trip to Rome; in midsum- 
mer a few weeks in Venice. An occa- 
sional set of tennis, or swim in the sea, 
or walk in the hills, and work, work, 
work! That is Pound’s life. 

But what, you ask, about Fascism? 
How can the lover of freedom, the 
liberator, the idol-breaker, stomach life 
under the iron heel? As a matter of 
fact, paradoxical as it seems, Pound 
thrives on Italian Fascism and has be- 
come something of an apologist for it. 
The explanation of this lies in a fact 
hardly recognized in America, that 
Mussolini’s financial program has a dis- 
tinct affinity to Social Credit. Manifest- 
ly the Duce has “cracked down’”’ on pri- 
vate banking by nationalizing the cen- 
tral bank of issue, foreign exchange, 
and large scale credit, and it is Pound’s 
conviction that these steps, and others 
like them, portend the establishment of 
a monetary system along Douglasite 
lines. Accordingly, though without ad- 
mitting Fascism as a prerequisite to 
Social Credit, Pound has become an en- 
thusiastic partisan of Mussolini. ‘‘Lib- 
erty,” he likes to say, “is that which 
harms no one else.’ Discipline which 
insures social security to him seems pre- 
ferable to “liberty” which fosters ex- 
ploitation of the mass by a few. A ra- 
tionalization, perhaps, but something 
to think about, too! 

The picture I have painted thus far 
is that of an expatriate. And yet, in 
spite of nearly thirty years in Europe, 
Pound remains very much of an Ameri- 
can. If you should meet him rolling 
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down a narrow street in Rapallo, with 
his red beard bobbing in front of him, 
you would find him wearing a regular 
five-gallon hat. And if you sat down at 
a café table for a chat with him you 
would hear not the cultured tone of a 
Londoner but the twang and drawl of 
our own inland states. Pound is a mas- 
ter of every known variety of American 
dialect and uses them all continually, 
to his own, and his hearers’, delight. 
His command of American slang is 
commensurate. And although he has 
never managed to return to his native 
land to vote, he never fails to cable ex- 
plicit instructions to the White House 
in times of emergency. 

Pound is an American embedded in 
the culture of Europe. He is an excep- 
tionally good poet and an exceptionally 
bad diplomat. He is distrusted by capi- 
talists and detested by communists. He 
is rich and poor. His life has been a 
brilliant success and a total failure. He 
is a very learned man and a curiously 
ignorant one. He is vain and he is hum- 
ble. He is hopelessly generous, both of 
time and of what little money he has. 
His heart is too good for his own good. 
His energy is appalling. He is often in- 
efficient. He is a genius and in some 
ways a simpleton. He is honest, and 
honorable, and sincere to a degree 
which the words no longer connote. His 
wit is too subtle for even his friends. 
He is bellicose on paper and shy in con- 
versation. He likes pretty girls and does 
not drink. Even in his hatreds he has a 
peculiar gentleness. He is patient and 
prejudiced. 

All in all, Ezra Pound is a phenome- 
non which only America could have 
produced. And for what he has given 
American literature, and for what he 
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has done and failed to do for all men 
and any man, he deserves American 
honor and love. 

It is an American poet, E. E. Cum- 
mings, who has paid him the most true 
and comprehending tribute. Here are a 
few stanzas from Cummings’ Portrait 
of Ezra Pound: 


this mind made war 
being generous 

this heart could dare) 
unhearts can less 


unminds must fear 
because and why 
what filth is here 
unlives do cry 


whose naught and all 
sun are and moon 
come fair come foul 
he goes alone 


daring to dare 
for joy of joy) 
what stink is here 
unpoets do cry 


with self with life 
this poet arose 


nor hate nor grief 
can go where foes 


this whyless soul 
a loneliest road 
who dares to stroll 
almost this god 


this surely dream 
perhaps this ghost) 
humbly and whom 
for worst or best 


(and proudly things 
only which grow 
and the rain’s wings 
the birds of snow 


things without name 
beyond because 
things over blame 
things under praise 


glad things or free 
tryly which live 
always shall be 
may never have) 


do i salute 

(by moon by sun 
i deeply greet 

this fool and man. 
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NDULGING in a bit of day-dream- 
| ing, during her lunch-hour—like 

reaching for the sun through the 
clouds. Who can deny her such pleas- 
ures? Limitless escape, which no one 
can see, or follow—the one escape from 
these people around... 

Alone at-a-table-for-two. Legs con- 
spicuously crossed. Semi-conscious de- 
sire to attract. Good cigarette, becloud- 
ing the vision, screening her world, her 
version of it, from others. Let them 
guess about her; how many do? Must 
maintain herself in her self-conscious- 
ness... Balance these thoughts: a 
composure of thoughts focused in her 
mind as if they had been photographed, 
and there they were poised. 

Smile of contentment, like a picture 
on a wall, immovable, imperishable. 
That man looking. Why doesn’t he 
come over? Why don't all the people 
of this earth approach one another: an 
exodus of friends out of skeletons and 
frames, merging in a multiplicity of 
moods, dreams like hers, to perpetuate 
a new reality? Echoes. The mind of 
man is alive with more echoes than is 
the world with sounds. Life is recogni- 
tion; a full life is resurrection. 


Come, follow me a moment. 

A girl of three. Furnished room, as I 
later came to understand it. Mother with 
me. Never a father. I had no father— 
no such luxury . . . There were many 
men, every night. Till I got used to 
them. Mother would put me to bed in 
the bath-tub, shut the door, and there I 
was left with my thoughts, as I am now. 


Little puzzles, I remember them. 
Women never grow up. I don’t know 
about men. They are the world’s actors 
—an extravagance for the world. 

I missed my dolls. My frustration (1 
realize it now) became an undulation 
of patience. 

Mother didn’t mind me. I hope I 
didn’t feel then, as I know now, that I 
was the result of an accident and that 
I came unbidden. I have never since 
trusted anyone who told me how much 
he needs me and that he couldn’t live 
without me; I never trusted myself. 
(This may be one of the reasons | 
would not entrust anyone with my pri- 
vate secrets.) I was born and raised su- 

rfluous. . . 

Mother would take me out to the 
park during the day. She would walk 
and I, after her. She carried herself 
gracefully, Mother did. I remember that 
about her, most impressively. She'd 
walk slowly, leisurely, carelessly. She 
was beautiful, but without the sem- 
blance of a heart—a person immured. 
I never even tried to guess what went 
on in her mind. She was neat, spoke 
seldom—only when she had to. The 
sun and the air, all people, seemed alike 
disagreeable to her. I could feel cold 
hatred in her blood for everyone in this 
world. 

Yes; there I follow her, sitting down 
on a bench. She would chase me to 
play, so as not to have me around. She 
had to be by herself during the day. The 
affliction I must have been to her in her 
life! As I think of it this moment, shé 
could have killed me and faced the fu- 
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ture without remorse. Mother sat with- 
out a smile. There was nothing she 
wanted. Unless. . . It may be one of the 
deprivations of childhood not to know 
as much as one sees and feels. And 
later, too, does one learn? 

The children weren't very friendly. 
I was an outcast—looked it, and acted 
the part. Mother didn’t mind. She 
never interfered, never came to my de- 
fense. I grew up that way, and I am 
the same now, with no other defense 
than a smile . . . and none better need 
be had. 

Mother would give me a banana, 
sometimes a penny-bar of chocolate. 
But she'd be angry when I was sick— 
and I was never in too good health. 
There was something I, in the body of 
me, always missed and craved. 

Mother was never sick—except once. 
Then she stayed in the house a long 
time, and the men did not come any 
more. We lost our place—the furnished 
room. Mother one day took me to a 
woman's house. 

“Grace,” she said to her, I remember 
—"This is my daughter.” I was thrilled 
when she acknowledged me. “You 
either let me use your place and I'll 
leave her somewhere, or you keep her 
for me. I'll pay you.” 

Mother ruffled my hair before clos- 
ing the door, and she looked down up- 
on me, never otherwise than with the 
eyes—with the smile—of a stranger. It 
was a mark of attention I haven’t for- 
gotten, even if her face did not yield a 
twinkle of feeling, nor a gleam of rec- 
ognition to the soul of me gaping out 
upon her, pleading with her from an in- 
finite terror. . . It was the last I saw of 
Mother. 


There were girls in Grace’s house. 
Men always came up. They noticed me 
too. . . Grace was impatient. I was only 
four, and mother had not let herself 
be heard from. 

There were three other children, 
grandchildren of Grace—one a boy of 
my own age, and a girl who was 
younger; both were fatherless. Their 
mothers were always home. Then, there 
was an older boy of thirteen. He had 
loads of greasy hair that fell over his 
eyes; his face was a horror of oily, 
pimply pallor which some day must 
clear. 

I was afraid of him more than of the 
others. He was too young to be a man, 
and he seemed to me too dangerously 
irresponsible. I would catch him staring 
after me furtively, or fixedly like an 
idiot. It was then I saw (or do I re- 
member now?) his eyes—the eyes of a 
beast which was not to be denied what 
it was after—seeking to subdue, to en- 
ter into a mutual pact with his victim. 
There was no one I could tell. 

And so it was that I first tasted of 
the fatalist’s surrender to resignation. 
True, I was riper than my years; I un- 
derstood, fitfully, flashily; but my sus- 
ceptibilities may have been fertilized by 
my surroundings, just as they might 
have been smothered by them. My 
senses’ keenness was thus appropriate 
to my environment. 

As we live, our perspective of inci- 
dents innately physical, becomes pro- 
portionately physical. That boy to me 
is as inanimate as many others like him 
who have since sunk away to the bot- 
tom of dead things, leaving an aliveness 
unclothed by memory. Time (the purge 
of dead matter, the spell of its dura- 
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tion) has fossilized the image of him to 
its irreduceable reality; and I can think 
of myself only as another image, 
trapped, but playing its role with stark 
inevitability. Never could one have 
played a role more outside oneself. I 
was a person on my own, called upon 
to imitate my elders—all the elders I 
have known—thrust into a position of 
clandestine independence, digging, ear- 
ly, deeper in the mire into which I was 
born and in which I had grown, play- 
ing a part close, close to the ground, 
as do all the children of the earth from 
which there is no rising. Currents be- 
yond me ruled, possessed me, forcing 
me to live my life out fully then, and 
leaving little for the future. . . 

The boy of four, Dickie, a rather 
dull-witted child (I visualize him, 
wholly, this moment), must then be- 
come my victim. I was strong enough 
for the part, but he was not. He told 
on me. 

The dear souls for the prevention of 
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cruelty to our kind took me over, and I 
felt as if I had been beaten down fast 
to the earth. The woes of a lifetime had 
fallen upon me. 

And when the attendant, coming in 
that first night—another stranger, 
breaking in on another of my shattered, 
newly started dreams—and in a tone 
whose sympathies I distrusted, certainly 
had not yet fathomed, asked if I were 
sleeping, I could only answer in a voice 
that rather would not speak (it had so 
often spoken vainly) that I was think- 
ing. I could not tell how friendly this 
new person was, and whether I ought 
to entrust her with my confidence. But 
I felt that nearby, all around me, was 
another presence, possibly myself of the 
future, listening; and to that one I 
could entrust myself without fear or re- 
serve. I took my chance—when to my 
surprise that woman asked me, curious- 
ly, of what I was thinking—to answer 
coldly: 

“Santa Claus.” 


This bone that curves this pencil in this South 

Turns brittle and dries blue-white, but not from drouth. 
When there’s nothing of sinew left of it, nothing to flex, 
Dead grip will hold young pine as a vague index 

At the field’s edge till the two blades, axe and plow, 

In fool ambition make field more wide than now; 

And grave and loblolly marker, already forgotten, 
Will go into utter oblivion of cotton. 


But if some ironic mason, brain twisted odd, 

Mortise this finger-bone into stone facade 

Of the Northern bourse, the men who mock exchange 
Will pass in and out, and think it very strange 

To see accusing finger point them, and wonder 

What means this grisly thing they are walking under. 


The Wheel of Snow 


(To H. M.) 


MARION LOUISE BLIss 


How quietly the snow takes place, 

How gently it transforms, 

Until each dooryard is a pool of calm 
Made luminous with stars 

Cut from white moss according to a need 
Which shapes the crystal unit and the mass. 


So are the days as quiet 


Which may make a life, 

So may the days take place 

With no self-conscious surge 

Of mistral cold, no pounding cry, 

No stain of storm and gusty show of strength, 
But steadily as snow 

The days may come... until the shores are white 
And the blue lake is still under the falling stars. 


Her days were like these flakes— 

This brightness sifted in her level way 

To make an earth road beautiful. 

Gently her days were added; no one knew 
How deep the fall, and no one heard the sound. 
They came as crystals come—inchoate form 
Emergent out of soundless pulse and time— 

A moment but that moment balanced fair 

And sure; each substance there, the cause, 
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The space, the finite matter, and the infinite mood. 


Each crystal, brave in its symmetry 
As the celled blood, bearing the living cell. 


One life was hers to use, there by the restless lake. 
Days in her hands were cut according to the need 
Of one rapt purpose, and they turned in symmetry 
As lovely as the wheel of snow. 


Here, life has set the crystal down, 
Dew-clear and strong, the lense complete 
To draw us nearer to the uncompleted verge 


Of greater stars than these that melt upon the hand. 


Here, life has left a record and a rule; 
Out of the passion’s concentrate 
The shapely crystal forms—a unit clear. 


This harmony of all the parts of life, 

Fitted together and at last set free 

By the device of beauty, stress removed, 

And all impurities left out— 

This is the crystal whole, the unity made one; 
This life, as simple as a snowflake, 

And as strange as snow. 
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The Tide Goes Out 


HAL ELLSON 


IND and swell whipped the 
\ V water white, and the gull fell 
like a leaf out where the mel- 
ancholy buoy’s bell tolled in the dark 
green sea. The clouds scurried seaward 
like fattened grey mice running with 
unseen feet across the darkening sky. 
Sven could hear the gentle wind’s sigh 
and the whispered ebb and flow back of 
the retreating undertow. He saw the 
eye of the lonely lighthouse blink, and 
smelled the stink of the dead dog, 
bloated and still in the black drift, and 
the black-green seaweed on the wet 
sand. Then he turned to watch a crab 
crawling sidewise, the white snowdrops 
of shells in the sand and the moon ris- 
ing like a pearl from the opened blue 
oyster of the sea. 

Behind him the green grass bent be- 
fore the wind. He smelled the salt sea 
spray and saw the star in the oval tray 
of the sky. A gull keened. There was a 
swish-wish and wish-wash sound of 
waves and the log lopping in the break- 
ers, shoving its black snout up like a 
seal and going down again, and the 
high fluting and the erratic flight of the 
sandpipers over the beach. The dunes 
crept slowly in their slumbers, grain by 
grain. 

Ingrid got up; she walked to the 
waves and toe-tested the tide, and 
laughed and turned and ran back 
abounce before his eyes, in her lithe 
loveliness. Her navel was a cup of 
shadow. Then she turned and went back 
calf-deep, thigh-deep, into the white 
breakers, high-stepping, holding herself. 


Breast deep, she turned again, her pink 
pointed nipples dark now, her hair 
blown forward. Behind her a dark wave 
reared its head high, curled, held a 
moment, and crumbled over her. She 
was gone. 

Like that she was gone, Sven thought. 
She came up; her dark head bobbed 
like a ball. He caught his breath that 
had gone from him. He heard the lisp 
and the lap as she bathed. She waved 
one white arm and called out before the 
next wave washed over her. She was 
gone again, and the same thought came 
back to Sven. 

She came up and turned about and 
swam seaward. He heard her voice 
faintly: “Come in, Sven!” Her voice 
was like silver. He did not stir. His eyes 
were half closed. 

The black hulk lay out there a half 
mile away in deep water, its lights lit. 
He watched it and, though he could 
not see that far, he felt the tide tugging 
insistently at the hawsers. Darkness 
slipped in over the land from the sea. 
He watched his ship. It almost sub- 
merged in the darkness. His bunk was 
waiting; his bag was aboard it. There 
were not many hours till dawn and 
good-bye. 

Ingrid came from the water, shook 
her head, threw it back, and grasped 
her hair and squeezed the water from 
it. She walked slowly toward him. He 
got up with the towel in his hands and 
gave it to her, but she gave it back and 
looked at him and laughed again. He 
dried her with the towel. They did not 
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speak. Then she slipped the dress over 
her head. They both sat down on the 
sand. 

The moon had risen from the water 
bright and white, sending a path of sil- 
ver across the dark sea. They looked at 
each other, grey eyes to grey eyes, see- 
ing beyond the depth of shadow cupped 
in the caverns of the sockets and be- 
neath the overhanging cliffs of their 
brows. Ingrid put her head down then. 
Still they did not speak. Sven watched 
her and after a while she turned her 
head and he knew what she was look- 
ing at; and he turned too and saw the 
lights of his ship out there on the wa- 
ter. They both were staring now, lost 
within themselves. She was still but for 
her hand; her fingers traced an un- 
known script in the sand. After a while 
she turned and said, “What are you 
thinking of ?” 

Sven shrugged but did not take his 
eyes from the lights on his ship out 
there in deep water. But now he was 
aware of her fingers moving in the sand. 
Suddenly he shifted and sat with his 
hands clasped in front of his knees and 
turned to her. Then he let his legs lie 
flat to the slow slope of the beach. He 
picked up a handful of sand and let it 
dribble through his fingers and fall 
back to the beach. “The tide is going 
out fast,” he said. 

Ingrid did not answer. 

He scooped up another handful of 
sand and let it run between his fingers 
again. “Like this,” he said. “It is going 
out like this.” 

Ingrid looked and turned her head 
away. 

After he dropped the sand again 
Sven took her hand and felt the warm 
softness within his. “What are you 


thinking of ?’”’ he said. 

Ingrid shrugged as he had done. 

Within his other hand Sven took 
hold of a braid of her wet hair. He let 
go. He touched her shoulder and felt 
her trembling. ““A few hours more,” he 
said. “Then I go away.” 

Ingrid’s head dropped a bit. 

“Tt will be a long winter. We do not 
come back till we fill her up.” 

Ingrid’s chin sunk to her chest. A 
gull flapped overhead in slow flight. 
The wind whispered in the grass on top 
of the embankment behind them. A 
fragment of star fell and faintly the 
bell-buoy tolled dismally in its loneli- 
ness. The water was dark now, and the 
whitecaps like ghostly faces were peer- 
ing out of the shadow for a second and 
dying. Sven’s head was bowed too. The 
wind died out. The waving grass stood 
still. 

Sven looked up at her. She knew he 
watched her and she waited, but he did 
not move. She turned her head and 
looked at him. They were like two stat- 
ues carved there, motionless. 

Sven broke the spell. He put his hand 
in his pocket and took out his cigarettes, 
and lit one. He held the match in the 
cup of his hand and watched it flame 
and die. Then he nodded his head. 
“Like that,” he said. 

Ingrid looked at him from half-low- 
ered eyelids. “You will be back,” she 
said. ‘In how many months?” 

He shrugged. “The whole winter, 
maybe,” he said, bitterly. 

“That is so long,” she said. 

“It is forever,” Sven said. “I hate the 
winter.” 

“I did not know you hated anything, 
Sven,” she said, softly. 

He did not answer but looked into 
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her eyes again after taking the cigarette 
from his mouth. He moved closer to 
her so that she could feel his warm 
breath come from his half-opened 
mouth. He grasped her shoulder with 
his free hand and held her; he came 
closer to her lips; he almost touched 
them, but then withdrew. Ingrid looked 
at him. She did not move or say a word. 
Then they both turned, feeling him 
come, rather than hearing him. It was 
Walt. Sven turned and gazed seaward. 

Walt came up and grunted a hello in 
greeting and sat down with them. ‘Did 
you swim?” he said to Ingrid. 

She nodded. 

“You?” he said to Sven. 

Sven shook his head from side to 
side. 

Walt scratched his head. Then he be- 
gan to take his clothes off. Finally he 
stood up naked, stretched his great 
body, and walked. toward the water. 
Ingrid and Sven watched him. He 
walked into the water and then dove as 
a comber began to curl and topple over. 
They saw his head come up. He bel- 
lowed and waved his arm to them be- 
fore the next wave swept over him. He 
turned and swam out and they lost his 
bobbing head in the darkness. 

Ingrid turned to Sven. He felt her 
eyes on him and turned to meet hers. 
“Sven,” she said. 

He did not answer, but stared. An- 
other fragment of star fell far out be- 
yond Sven’s ship. He saw it from the 
corner of his eye and turned to see it 
die out in the darkness. 

“It will be so long,” she said. 

Sven touched her hand that was lying 
flat on the sand. “A long time,” he said. 

“We are saying good-bye now,” she 
said. 
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He nodded his head but did not look 
at her. 

“We were only beginning to find 
each other,” he said slowly. 

“TI don’t know,” she said. “I remem- 
ber you the day you first put your long 
trousers on. I remember the first time 
you went to sea.” 

Sven said: “I used to pass your house 
every night, and see the light in the 
window, and go on down the dark road 
and look back over my shoulder. I used 
to think of you there in the room. I 
could not sleep. I rolled on my bed in 
the darkness thinking of you. At sea I 
could always see the light in’the win- 
dow of the house.” 

“You were always at the dances,” 
she said. 

“I know, I saw you and yet we never 
spoke, that is in words, though in your 
grey eyes I could read the words that 
always kept me awake.” 

Both of them turned their heads now. 
Walt had come from the water. He 
walked up the beach toward them. Re- 
membering, Sven moved his hand slow- 
ly from her hand, lingering, feeling its 
smoothness, feeling part of his hand 
gone from hers now, touching her fin- 
gets, going along them to the tips and 
over the nails, and then leaving them. 
That was the parting, he thought, the 
good-bye. It was just as it had begun, 
without words, without gestures. Yet, 
when he looked at her he wondered if 
she knew. Her face was calm, her grey 
eyes watching Walt. 

Walt came up to them. “Ah, it was 
good and cold,” he said, rubbing him- 
self. 

Ingrid threw him the towel and he 
began to dry himself. Then he sat down 
on the back of his calves and presented 
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his back to Ingrid. She took the towel 
and dried him off, rubbing him rough- 
ly. When she finished he got up and 
did a handspring on the beach and 
came back to Sven and mussed his hair 
with his hand, and then pushed his 
head back. Sven recovered his balance. 
Walt laughed. “That water makes the 
blood run warm,” he said. Again he 
pushed Sven’s head, but this time Sven 
grabbed at his wrist and caught it and 
looked up. They stopped and stared at 
each other. Walt laughed deep in his 
chest then and grabbed for Sven’s arm 
with his free hand. Sven let go and 
caught Walt’s leg and pulled it. As 
Walt went back and over and fell, Sven 
got up. 

Walt jumped to his feet. He was still 
naked and Sven in dungarees and a blue 
sweater. Now they moved at each other 
slowly and locked. The two giant 
Swedes held their grips. They both 
stood still, straining. There was no 
sound from either of them, not even of 
panting. Then they broke the spell. 
Sven shifted his grip suddenly. There 
was a slap of hands, and the clapping 
of palms as they found their holds. 
Sven caught Walt with a half-nelson, 
and then applied a full one and slowly 
pulled Walt up straight with his arms, 
as he pressed Walt’s neck forward. 
They both strained silently. Walt came 
up, though his head was thrust forward 
like a fighting bulldog now, and the 
breath rasped between his teeth and 
came in short and sudden spurts. His 
neck and face swelled. 

Sven strained; his muscles began to 
knot; his teeth were sunk in his lower 
lip and the blood came from it. Sven 
tightened his grip; he fele Walt weak- 
ening. Suddenly he threw him loose. 
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Walt stumbled but Sven was upon him. 
He gripped him with a_headlock. 
Walt’s fingers tore at his. Sven tight- 
ened on him like a vise; he felt Walt’'s 
fingers that tore at his lose their 
strength. Walt dropped his arms; he 
stood still. Sven could feel him sway. 
I could kill him, he thought. I could 
crush the life out of him. But then he 
loosened his grip bit by bit. Walt raised 
his arms again. His fingers fastened to 
Sven's. His strength came slowly back. 
What was the use, Sven thought. What 
good would killing him do? Walt tore 
Sven’s fingers loose. He raised his head; 
they faced each other. 

Then Walt moved slowly in. He 
gripped Sven in a bear-hug about the 
waist, lifted him to his toes, and forced 
Sven's chest back with his chin. Sven 
locked his arms about Walt’s head and 
squeezed but only half-heartedly. Walt 
grunted and heaved and Sven let go 
willingly. He landed on his back on the 
sand. Walt stood over him panting. 
Then he laughed and put down his huge 
hand, and Sven took it and Walt 
yanked him up and slapped him on the 
back. “I am too strong yet!” he said. 

Sven nodded and looked toward In- 
grid, and she stared back but her face 
was blank. 

The two men were still breathing 
hard. Walt stooped and picked up his 
clothes and put them on. Then he sat 
down next to Ingrid and put his arm 
around her shoulder. Sven stood where 
he was, with his arms folded across his 
chest which still heaved from the exer- 
tion. He stared out at the lights of his 
ship. 

“You sail tomorrow?” Walt said. 

Sven nodded. 

“You will be gone how long?” 
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Sven shrugged. “Maybe all winter.” 

“Humph!” Walt said. “It will be a 
cold winter.” He pulled Ingrid to him. 
“But not so cold for me, huh, Ingrid?” 
Then he laughed. 

Sven stared straight out at a single 
light on the ship, the one on the fore- 
mast. He did not move. 

Walt laughed again. “Huh, Sven. 
You will be cold with the fish. They do 
not have blood.” 

Sven was like a carved statue now. 

“You should save your money and 
buy a farm and get a good solid woman 
like Ingrid.”” He released his hand from 
her shoulder and brought it back and 
slapped her. “Solid and warm like In- 
grid!” he said. 

Sven turned around. Walt was laugh- 
ing, his face turned upward toward the 
stars. Sven stared down at Ingrid and 
she returned his stare. 

Then Walt got up. “You have no 
tongue tonight,” he said, hitting Sven 
on the back. Then he put his hand 
down to Ingrid and pulled her to her 
feet. “You men of the sea,” he said, 
laughing, as if he had never been to 
sea, ‘are too quiet. You need someone 
to keep you warm like Ingrid. Keep the 
sea. Look at this; feel this arm,” he 
said to Sven, holding Ingrid’s round 
arm up. 

Sven looked at its roundness. 

“Here, feel it,” Walt said. 

Sven stared. 

Walt laughed and turned to Ingrid. 
“Look he is afraid to touch your arm.” 

Ingrid and Sven looked at each other. 

“Go on, feel it,” Wale said. 

Sven only stared. 

Walt laughed again and squeezed 
Ingrid’s arm. “See it is nothing,” he 
said. ‘Go ahead and feel how warm it 
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is. You will want to get one like it and 
buy a farm and forget the fish. Go 
ahead.” 

Sven looked at him. Then at last he 
put his hand out and felt her arm. In- 
grid stared at him out of her grey eyes. 
He did not look at her now. Then he 
dropped his long arm to his side stiffly 
like a semaphore. 

Walt lit his pipe and threw the match 
away, and the three of them went over 
the embankment to the road and on 
down it, walking in silence now. Sven 
was on one side of Ingrid and Walt on 
the other. Now and then Sven could 
feel his hand brush hers but he did not 
look at her. In the distance he could 
see their little house. It seemed to be 
far away, yet they came up to it before 
he realized it. They were taking their 
last step together. Sven began to count 
them until they came to the gate. The 
three of them stopped there. 

Walt looked up at the sky. He drew 
Ingrid close to him. “Well, a cold win- 
ter it’s going to be, huh, Sven?” 

Sven stood still. 

“You will be gone a long time this 
trip,” Walt said. He turned to Ingrid. 
“He will be lonely, won’t he?” he said 
to her. ““We will find him someone for 
when he comes back, and maybe he will 
stay on land—maybe your sister, huh, 
Ingrid?” 

Ingrid did not answer. 

Walt yawned and stretched. “I think 
we will go in. I’m tired.” Walt put out 
his great hand. 

Sven took Walt’s hand. He hesi- 
tated; then he shook hands with Ingrid 
and felt how cool her hand was now. 

Walt opened the gate and Ingrid 
preceded him in. The two of them went 
up the path to the door and opened it, 
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and went into the house. 

Sven did not move. He heard the 
door slam. Then, when he saw the yel- 
low light in the window, he began to 
walk back again toward the beach. 
Now and then he looked back over his 
Shoulder at the light in the window. 
Then he mounted the embankment and 
turned full around, looked once more, 
and went down on the other side. 

The beach lay stretched before him. 
The tide had gone far out; the combers 
were subdued. The black log that had 
lopped in the waves lay prone on the 
beach now. Sven could feel the dark- 
ness about him and the loneliness with- 
in it. He looked off in the distance at 
the light on his ship and heard the bell- 
buoy toll out there in the darkness. It 
had grown cooler. He pulled his collar 
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up around his neck. Then he lit a cigar- 
ette, and thought—It will be a cold 
winter. 

He tried to think of Ingrid but all he 
could see in his mind was the lit win- 
dow of her house. For a moment he 
lost the light on his ship. Then he 
found it again. It seemed to him that it 
had gone out. Then he thought of the 
yellow light in Ingrid’s window, and he 
went back and mounted the embank- 
ment. He stared. There was nothing but 
darkness before him. Her light was out. 

As he turned away he heard the bell- 
buoy tolling its warning, and then there 
came to him the whispered hush of the 
moving water there, and the gentle 
slapping of the waves on the beach. 
The tide was out. 


None beyond this threshold goes 
Save who goes alone— 

Tutored by a long, long thirst-— 
Hungered for a stone. 


None this handle shall enclose, 
Knock upon this door, — 

But goes shriven—and returns 
Strange forevermore. 


Songs Before Winter 


JANET PIPER 


I 


Sometimes it seems a curious thing 
How like November may be to spring. 


Alone in a wood I sat on a log, 
Smelling the ground, tasting fog, 


Seeing black and dripping trees, 
Hearing birds. Because of these 


It seemed the morning of the year. 
I wish it were! I wish it were! 


II 


Already on this hillside 
Stern winter has set foot; 
Here linger only drying weeds, 
Small withered fruit 


To mark the vanished summer; 
See even now a flock 

Of late leaves hurry 
Across the blackened rock. 


Ill 


“Whence this secret dolor, 
Why this stifled cry?” 

“I am stabbed with the sharp color 
Of trees against the sky.” 


“Now as the light is failing, 
Why do you stand forlorn?” 

“I hear the wind’s low wailing 
In fields of dying corn.” 


Dialectician’s Hymn 


KENNETH BURKE 


VERY clear way to illustrate the 
A pani of an act is to say, “The 

actor, by this act, is saying, in ef- 
fect . . .—then give the equivalent in 
a declarative sentence. Thus the practice 
of shaking hands after a game says in 
effect: ‘“There are no hard feelings. The 
rivalry does not extend beyond the con- 
fines of the game.” 

A declarative sentence, in turn, may 
often be best illustrated by the optative, 
as in resolutions and petitions. Thus, 
the function of the statement, ‘There 
are no hard feelings . . . etc.” can be 
most clearly conveyed by translation in- 
to a different grammatical idiom, “Let 
there be no hard feelings . . . etc.” 

In the following lines, we have tried 
to illustrate some key processes of meta- 
physics by use of the optative style, in 


this case the style of prayer. Here the 
distinction between belief, make-believe. 
and mock-belief is left fluctuant. 

In a work of metaphysics, there is 
some term that has a “god-function.” 
That is: its meaning derives from its 
role as a summation of all the other 
terms. In this technical sense, the term 
“dialectical materialism” is no less a 
“god-function” than any other title 
would be. The philosophy of dialectical 
materialism is the definition of this title, 
i.e., its tautological restatement. Quite 
as the events in Flaubert’s novel, Ma- 
dame Bovary, are the narrative defini- 
tion of the novel’s title. The events 
restate explicitly what the title contains 
implicitly: they draw out, in temporal 
arpeggio, all that is struck simultane- 
ously, as a chord, in the title itself. 


Hail to Thee, Logos, 
Thou Vast Almighty Title, 


In Whose name we conjure— 


Our acts the partial representatives 
Of Thy whole act. 


May we be Thy delegates 


In parliament assembled. 
Parts of Thy wholeness. 
And in our conflicts 


Correcting one another. 


By study of our errors 


Gaining Revelation. 
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May we give true voice 

To the statements of Thy creatures. 
May our spoken words speak for them, 
With accuracy, 

That we know precisely their rejoinders 
To our utterances, 

And so may correct our utterances 

In the light of those rejoinders. 


Thus may we help Thine objects 
To say their say— 

Not suppressing by dictatorial lie, 
Not giving false reports 

That misrepresent their saying. 


If the soil is carried off by flood, 

May we help the soil to say so. 

If our ways of living 

Violate the needs of nerve and muscle, 


May we find speech for nerve and muscle, 


To frame objections 

Whereat we, listening, 

Can remake our habits. 

May we not bear false witness to ourselves 
About our neighbors, 

Prophesying falsely 

Why they did as they did. 


May we compete with one another, 
To speak for Thy Creation with more justice— 
Codperating in this competition 


Until our naming 
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Gives voice correctly. 

And how things are 

And how we say things are 
Are one. 


Let the Word be dialectic with the Way— 
Whichever the print 

The other the imprint. 

Above the single speeches 

Of things, 

Of animals, 

Of people, 

Erecting a speech-of-speeches— 
And above this 

A Speech-of-speech-of-speeches, 
And so on, 

Comprehensively, 

Until all is headed 

In Thy Vast Almighty Title, 
Containing implicitly 


What in Thy work is drawn out explicitly— 
In its plenitude. 


And may we have neither the mania of the One 

Nor the delirium of the Many— 

But both the Union and the Diversity— 

The Title and the manifold details that arise 

As that Title is restated 

In the narrative of History. 

Not forgetting that the Title represents the story’s Sequence, 
And that the Sequence represents the Power entitled. 


For us 
Thy name a Great Synecdoche, 
Thy works a Grand Tautology. 
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Reminiscence of Another World 


WALLACE BROWN 


HE line between reminiscence and 

] autobiography is probably as uncer- 

tain today as it ever was. There are 
many autobiographies in which the “auto” 
is limited to the use of the first-person per- 
sonal pronoun; and then there is Joyce's 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. In 
Louis Untermeyer’s latest book, From <An- 
other World, he has a great deal to say 
about artists; but they are his friends and 
not himself. In fact he avoids the autobi- 
ographical in his autobiography: “there will 
be little of my ‘inner’ self, less of my own 
work, and nothing (if I can help it) of my 
emotional maladjustments.” This formula 
provides a series of brilliant footnotes to the 
history of our period. I say footnotes be- 
cause Mr. Untermeyer miakes little attempt 
to fill in the gaps (social, economic, politi- 
cal) between or behind the portraits of his 
famous friends. 

It is the portraits, however, which give 
zest and point to this unusual book. In them 
appears a variety of personality, eccentricity, 
and achievement that is dazzling. The read- 
er may find a sample of this gallery of por- 
traits in Mr. Untermeyer’s article, ‘Rhymes 
for Bread,” in the last issue of the Uni- 
versity Review. This article, a chapter from 
the book, is an excellent interpretation of the 
life and work of the poet Vachel Lindsay. 

Probably the two most impressive charac- 
teristics of From Another World are the ex- 
traordinary variety of men and women who 
people it and the delightfully crisp and 
epigrammatic style in which they are pre- 
sented. If Mr. Untermeyer lacks any depth 
in footnoting the history of his period, he 
more than makes up for it in breadth. As 
chapter follows chapter we move from the 
bohemian atmosphere (at times a “mixture 
of perspiration and ennui”), in which The 
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Masses was edited, to the patrician precincts 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, where Amy 
Lowell is furiously propagating the gospel 
of Imagist ty. Then all over the U. S. A. 
with Vachel Lindsay, who leads us to 
“Sappho” (Sara Teasdale) and St. Louis. 
Among the other writers and artists who 
come subsequently into the picture are: H. L. 
Mencken, Robert Frost, William Rose Benét 
and Elinor Wylie, Angna Enters, Rockwell 
Kent, Merrill Moore, Sinclair Lewis, and D. 
H. Lawrence. These and many others, who 
make shorter bows in Mr. Untermeyer’s 
book, pass in kaleidoscopic review in its 
pages. 

The reader will have his own perferences 
among this galaxy of stars; for here indeed, 
as Dryden said about Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, is “God's plenty.” I was particularly 
impressed by several of the portraits. The 
thumb-nail sketch, for example, of John 
Reed, perhaps more infamous than famous 
in this country: 


Restless and resistless, Jack had a genius for in- 
spiring affection. . . . He went as war-correspon- 
ent to Mexico, where, at twenty-six, he was com- 
pared to Richard Harding Davis, Stephen Crane, 
and Rudyard Kipling, and where he became 2 
close friend of Pancho Villa. . . . That was the 
Jack Reed I knew—at least that was part of him. 
The boisterousness and the quiet passion for truth, 
the insurgency and the integrity, never quite fused 
until his last phase (the real, not the romantic, 
revolutionist) when he wrote his masterpiece 
Ten Days that Shook the World. He died stricken 
with typhus, in Russia at thirty-three, already a 
legendary figure. 


And then there is the portrait of H. L. 
Mencken, “the bad boy of Baltimore.” 
Judged by their writings, two more diamet- 
rically opposed individuals than Mencken 
and Untermeyer could hardly be imagined. 
Yet when one knows Mr. Untermeyer, one 
can see that they might have much in com- 
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mon. At least Mr. Untermeyer insists that 
they are both poets under the skin: 


Apart —y 2 such or atuiistone as The 
American Language, that co ioneering 
task which purged his blood of inherited: ge 
Henry's work has been full of an “esthetic - 
enness, odious to the right-thinking, but not spe- 
cifically forbidden by the police. This,” and I say 
it with gleeful emphasis, “is the explanation of 
all 4is bawling against orthodoxy. . . He is mere- 
ly one privy to the taste of Greek and Sinaian 
grapes” —plus a fine taste in malt liquor—‘and 
hence gagged by the national buttermilk and coca- 
cola.” Henry a politician? A heavy thinker? A 
poet, my masters, a poet! 


The above quotation by Mr. Untermeyer is 
from Mencken’s own words about him, here 
gleefully turned against Mencken and con- 
stituting, far as I know, a unique interpre- 
tation of the “bad boy of Baltimore” him- 
self. Also with regard to Mencken, historians 
will thank Mr. Untermeyer for clarifying the 
now-legendary practical joke about the Bible 
inscribed: “With the compliments of the 
author.” 


It is perhaps when discussing his most 
contradictory or least understood friends that 
Mr. Untermeyer most interests his reader. 


Certainly I was grateful for the a 


of our time, Elinor 


gins strikingly: 


Elinor Wylie was one of the most beautiful 
women I have ever known, and the vainest. She 
was not vain about her work, which she regarded 
with the true craftsman’s detachment, modesty, 
and critical appreciation. She was vain about the 
merit for which she was least responsible, her 
physical beauty. 


tion of that strange 
Wylie. Her portrait 


Such a person, Mr. Untermeyer makes clear, 
was extremely difficult to get along with; 
and yet, he is equally certain, to be able to 
do so was infinitely worth the effort; for, 
despite everything, Elinor Wylie sacrificed 
her life to her poetry: 


Amy Lowell’s force and influence outlived her 
own work; Elinor Wylie’s frail self was consumed 
in the uncorruptible passion of her craft. It is 
good that the art should survive the person. It is 
the prayer of every worker. 
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A second important characteristic that 
makes Mr. Untermeyer’s book extremely 
readable is his way writing. There is lit- 
tle that is heavy-handed or pedestrian in his 
style. It reads like good conversation—easy- 
going, seemingly unpremeditated (art con- 
cealing art?), humorous, frequently surpris- 
ing. The surprise and the humor are illus- 
trated in the concluding sentences about that 
famous child-poet Nathalia Crane: “I said 
that when Nathalia was eleven years old she 

uzzled me. She still does.”” A more obvious, 

ut not less humorous, kind of humor ap- 
pears in the author’s famous predilection for 
_ Here the reader will have to make up 

is own mind; but I like many of them. In 
a conversation with (of all people) Musso- 
lini, Mr. Untermeyer is trying to tell him 
about the late Huey Long: “I tried to say 
that Long was a minor Mussolini, a home- 
spun dictator with a streak of dictatorial 
genius—if dictatorial genius could be defined 
as the infinite capacity for taking gains. . .” 

The epigrammatic quality of Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s style is mainly achieved through the 
regular use of short pithy sentences built 
a balance, antithesis, and alliteration. 

us he writes about Isadora Duncan: “‘Isa- 
dora’s imitators increased in number and de- 
clined in appeal.” Alliteration, which is the 
use of words beginning with the same con- 
sonant, appears strikingly in the following 
passage about Rockwell Kent: 


It is Rockwell’s vigor, even more than his ver- 
satility, which is the wonder of his friends and 
= means of his one. He — on 
igh, whether he is arranging festivities, planning 
a De or driving a car. When he is doing the 
last, he is a deus ex machina of the most dynamic, 
even demonic, sort. 


Such a clear if somewhat plated style a 
because it is smooth nd pores Py rer 
when it is used to present some of the most 
interesting writers and artists of our age, it 
makes them seem a part of us—even though, 
in another sense, they are From Another 
World. 
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Frans Masereel 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 


er and engraver, has, for all his fame, 

just turned fifty. He began the study of 
art as a boy in Ghent, but, reaching twenty, 
he settled himself in Paris where, save for a 
long interval in Switzerland, he has contin- 
ued to paint and live. 

During, and a little after the World War, 
his interest in painting was supplanted by 
a passion for wood engraving. In this medi- 
um he published a series of story-telling 
books, made up of illustrations only. In these 
remarkable tracts he expressed his interest 
in the poor and his “Ered with the work- 
ers, in factories and fields, the sense of 
whose sufferings the war had so poignantly 
brought home to him. From that time on, 
the lives, sorrows and labors of the average 
man were to.remain the principal themes of 
his black-and-white work. 

His published portfolios and books (be- 
ginning with La Passion d’un Homme and 
continuing with Stundenbuch, Soleil, Idee, 
La Ville, Geschichte ohne Worte and a doz- 
en others) created a profound impression in 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, 
where nothing comparable to them had be- 
fore been seen. These humanitarian docu- 
ments (full of an almost sinister power and 
executed in a purposely primitive technique) 
were addressed, not to the knowledgeable 
and critical few, but to men and women of 
all classes—artists, laborers, apprentices, sol- 
diers, critics, and sociologists alike. 

Exhibitions and pamphlets devoted to 
Masereel’s work soon appeared on all sides. 
Romain Rolland, Emile Verhaeren, Henri 
Barbusse, and Maurice Maeterlinck became 


Pe: MASEREEL,' the Belgian paint- 


1The artist's works, currently exhibited in the Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City, are soon to be returned to the 
Perls Galleries in New York. For the privilege of repro- 
ducing Masereel’s woodcuts in the present issue of the 
University Review, we wish to express our gratitude to 
Director Paul Gardner of the Nelson Gallery. 


his admirers and friends and, because of his 
quality as a man and his complete originality 
as an artist, wrote of his work and collabo- 
rated with him in his published books. In 
their essays they pointed out the universality 
of Masereel’s sppeal, his spiritual kinship 
with Tolstoy, Balzac, and Walt Whitman, 
his understanding of the dangerous tem 
of his time, and his profound interest in the 
lives and natures Fi the unhappy and op- 
pressed. 

It will be seen, from the oils and water- 
colors of Masereel, that his mission in paint 
is aesthetic rather than sociological; his pic- 
tured characters are still the r, and still 
the workers of the world His figures, too, 
are still instinct with power—ready, with an 
almost swelling energy, to perform their 
various labors. Again, there is a suggestion 
of restless movement in them, disturbing, 
but really rhythmic and pleasing in quality. 
Indeed, in Masereel’s heart, whatever is 
static in life or nature—a carefully posed 
figure, a quiet valley under the sun—awakes 
no vestige of interest or concern. Under his 
nervous and unresting hand a wharf in Mar- 
seilles (for all its appearance of sleeping 
under a strange and haunting light) is still 
mysteriously wakeful and astir. A worker 
stretched at his length on a beach; a reclin- 
ing model; a woman leaning on a railing— 
how little at rest they really are, how seem- 
ingly listening for a whistle recalling them 
to their tasks. 

Masereel is a man of unbounding sym- 
pathy. The world—all countries, towns, lan- 
guages, classes of people, the entire orchestra 
of humanity—arouses in his breast a ready 
and active compassion. One thing only he 
detests: the institutions, the men, the forces 
that aim to limit the spiritual arena of the 
natural man, to deny his right to freedom, 
and arrest his march to happiness. 
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Criminal and Anthropologist 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


ROFESSOR Ernest A. Hooton in two 
Pros recently published, Crime and the 

Man and The American Criminal, has 
made an extensive investigation of the phy- 
sical characters of criminals as compared 
with civilians. I am convinced that these 
studies of the American criminal are des- 
tined to have an invigorating effect upon the 
much neglected branch of physical anthro- 
pology which is concerned with the relations 

een body, mind, and society. The sig- 
nificance of Professor Hooton’s work makes 
it desirable that his findings be critically 
examined from as many angles as possible. 
Their implications are of the greatest im- 
portance. It would be impossible here to at- 
tempt an exhaustive critical discussion, but 
there are several general points which I 
would like to present. 

As a consequence of his investigation Pro- 
fessor Hooton has been forced to the un- 
American position of espousing the cause of 
the angels. It may seem from what I say 
here that I have been forced to the opposite 
extreme and embraced the cause of the 
criminals. That may be so. Actually, what 
I want to do here is to suggest that the dif- 
ference between the angels and the criminals 
is only skin deep—that the criminals have 
failed to sprout wings like the angels, not 
because it was not in them to do so, but 
because the wings were clipped even before 
they were ready to be tried. 

Professor Hooton defines a criminal in 
Crime and the Man as “a person who is 
under sentence in a penal institution, having 
been convicted for an anti-social act punish- 
able by imprisonment.” He examines the 


physical characteristics of a large series of anti- 
social individuals . . . in order to find out 
whether their varied types of delinquency are 
associated with their anthropological characters, 
and whether they are physically distinguished from 
those of us who are at large and law-abiding. 


An exhaustive statistical analysis of this data 
"Harvard Press. 


leads to the important conclusion that 
“native white criminals of native parentage” 
are not “distinguished from each other by 
offense groups in sociological characteris- 
tics”, as well as “in anthropometric and 
morphological features.” Thus, Professor 
Hooton suggests that crime is “not an ex- 
clusively sociological phenomenon”’; it is 
also “biological.” He also states that “on 
the whole, the biological superiority of the 
civilian to the delinquent is quite as certain 
as his sociological superiority.’’ Evidence that 
criminals are ‘derived from the baser bic- 
logical stuff of their various ethnic stocks” 
seems to him conclusive, although he adds 
“it might be argued that they came from 
families which are the anthropological vic- 
tims of environmental depression.’ “First 
generation criminals,” Professor Hooton fur- 
ther asserts, “seem to adhere more closely 
than first generation civilians to the squat, 
broad-faced types which are often character- 
istic of the foreign born emigrant from 
Europe.” He follows this with an astonish- 
ing suggestion: 

It seems possible that such biological inadaptibil- 
ity, such phylogenetic conservatism, is responsi- 
ble for the association of primitive morphological 
features with retarded culture in modern savages. 


This suggestion is not supported by the 
facts; indeed, the evidence completely and 
unequivocally proves the contrary. Modern 
savages are more perfectly adapted biolog- 
ically to the environments in which they live 
than the white man is to his. With respect 
to culture, savages with very few exceptions 
are anything but ‘‘retarded.” Indeed, to speak 
of savage culture as retarded indicates a mis- 
understanding both of the nature of culture 
in general, and of our own cultural history 
in particular. Savage cultures are not less 
complex and developed than our own, un- 
less of course we assume that the standards 
of thought and material organization which 
Western culture has attained (as a result of 


‘Crime and the Man, p. 379. 
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the countless fertilizing cross-currents and 
eddies to which it has for the past few thou- 
sand years been exposed) are the measure of 
all cultures. I may point out that not more 
than two thousand years ago, countless peo- 
ple now esteemed savage by us might have 
judged our ancestors as physically and cul- 
turally retarded beyond redemption. This 
could certainly be held with quite as much 
justice as is implicit in Professor Hooton’s 
suggestion. 

In his monograph The American Crimi- 
nal, Professor Hooton writes: 


My present hypothesis is that physical inferiority 
is principally of hereditary origin; that the heredi- 
tary inferiors naturally gravitate into unfavorable 
environmental conditions; and that the worst or 
weakest of them yield to social stresses which 
force them into criminal behavior. 


The conclusion of his argument is: 


Criminals are organically inferior. Crime is the 
resultant of the impact of environment upon low 
grade human organisms. It follows that the elimi- 
nation of crime can be effected only by the extir- 
pation of the physically, mentally, and morally 
unfit, or by their complete segregation in a social- 
ly aseptic environment. 


Nowhere that I can discover does Pro- 
fessor Hooton tell us what he understands 
by the term “physical inferiority,” nor 
should I be prepared to say what difference 
in metric and morphological characters he 
would consider marks of physical inferiority. 
This seems to me a matter of crucial impor- 
tance to his hypothesis, as the following 
facts will show. If we take his detailed rec- 
ords of Anthropometric and Indicial Differ- 
entiation by Offense Groups, we may classify 
each of the characters in the nine or ten of- 
fense groups by which the criminals differ 
significantly from the comparable civil popu- 
lation, into characters which may be re- 
garded as primitive, advanced or progressive, 
and indifferent—defining as primitive those 
characters which are more anthropoid than 
the Apollo-like characters which we term 
advanced. Indifferent characters may be 
taken as those which like weight or nose- 
height can hardly be judged as either primi- 
tive or advanced. We find that, of fifty-one 
recurring features in which the total of ten 
offense groups differs significantly from the 


civil population, twenty-nine are advanced, 
four indifferent, and eighteen primitive. 

If we consider morphological differentia- 
tion by offense groups, we find that for the 
nine groups forty-seven recurring characters 
appear, of which fifteen are advanced, twen- 
ty-five indifferent, and seven primitive. The 
total percentage difference for summated an- 
thropometric and morphological characters 
are as follows: advanced, 46 per cent; in- 
different, 30 per cent; and primitive or phy- 
sically inferior, 25.6 cent. We strangely 
conclude, then, that the sample of characters 
which the criminals exhibit more frequently 
than the civil population, shows a very high 
percentage of advanced characters and sig- 
nificantly lesser proportions of indifferent 
and primitive characters among themselves— 
though it shows a greater proportion of 
primitive or physically inferior characters as 
compared with the civil population. 

If Professor Hooton is to establish the 
correctness of his hypothesis that the crimi- 
nal is on the whole physically or organically 
inferior, it is clear that he must rest his case 
on this 25.6 per cent of so-called primitive 
characters. Now, with respect to anthro- 
pometric features such as chest-breadth and 
depth, shoulder-breadth, and nasal index— 
in the measurements of which the criminals 
exceed the civilians—there is no question of 
physical inferiority. For the purposes of this 
discussion, however, we may call these char- 
acters (amounting to 19.6 per cent of the 
total) primitive, although to do so is hardly 
justifiable by any other standard than the one 
I have arbitrarily chosen. This selection 
leaves us with such characters as narrow fore- 
head, reduced head height, head length, 
head height-length, head breadth-height in- 
dex, head circumference, minimum frontal 
diameter, and stature, all of which with the 
exception of stature, are indications of rela- 
tive small-headedness. These, for the pur- 
poses of argument, we may take as being 
characters of physical inferiority—in all 
amounting to 15.7 per cent of the total num- 
ber of metric characters, overlooking the fact 
that 13.8 per cent of these characters are the 
expression of the single fact of the relatively 
small size of the head. Actually we are left 
with a difference of approximately 2 perf 
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cent. Professor Hooton remarks ‘‘Presumably 
or possibly, the smaller head sizes of the 
criminals may be associated with their in- 
dubitably inferior intelligence.” 

To leave the metric characters for a mo- 
ment, what, we may well ask, does Professor 
Hooton mean by the “indubitably inferior 
intelligence” of the criminal? Professor 
Hooton’s statement concerning the inferior 
intelligence of the criminal is based upon 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s intelligence 
rating of 466 subjects of which the follow- 
ing may be noted: 


33 per cent had a normal I. Q. (90-110). 

24.1 per cent were dull (I. Q. 80-90). 

22.3 per cent were borderline (I. Q. 70-80). 
20.6 per cent were feeble minded (I. Q. 50-70). 


There can be little question about the cor- 
rectness of these results; at any rate I do not 
propose to question them here. What is in 
question is Professor Hooton’s implication 
that such “intelligence tests” measure intelli- 
gence or native ability exclusively. The fact 
is that so-called intelligence tests measure in- 
numerable elements, among which intelli- 
gence is only one. Whatever may be claimed 
for them, intelligence tests are not a measure 
of that single factor. For children and col- 
lege students it has been proved time and 
again that these tests do not measure native 
ability or intelligence apart from schooling, 
that the tests are merely measures of scholas- 
tic or experiential attainment. Obviously 
what these tests measure is the expression of 
the environment-heredity equation. Exc 
in the case of the definitely feeble-minded, 
it is quite impossible in the present state of 
our knowledge to say how much of an indi- 
vidual’s intelligence has been rendered pos- 
sible or impossible by his environment and 
how much by his heredity. 

Apart from these considerations the 
Glueck findings are not always substantiated 
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by other workers in the same field. Thus, 
for example, Murchison found that when the 
results of the Army Alpha Test, applied to 
soldiers from various sections of the coun- 
try, were compared with those obtained from 
prisoners from the same areas, the criminal 
scores were superior to the scores of the sol- 
diers. With respect to juvenile delinquents 
the most competent observers, such as Healy, 
Slawson, Burt, and Willemse, while agreeing 
that some delinquents are feeble-minded, also 
agree that delinquents as a whole do not 
exhibit differences in intelligence which 
would be capable of explaining the fact of 
their delinquency. Thus Burt found only 8 
per cent of delinquents “who were back- 
ward in intelligence by at least three-tenths 
of their ages.” 

Of course authorities could be multiplied 
upon both sides, but my purpose here has 
been to show that intelligence is not what 
the intelligence tests measure, and that it is 
far from indubitable that criminals and de- 
linquents are of inferior intelligence. As for 
the suggested possible (or presumed) rela- 
tionship between head size and intelligence, 
the work of Pearson, Murdock, and Sullivan, 
Reid and Mulligan, and others, has exploded 
this theory beyond all doubt. 

And here we may return to Professor 
Hooton’s characters of assumed physical in- 
feriority. We have seen that they are ex- 
tremely few in number, and that they are 
far exceeded in number by characters of a 
clearly advanced and neutral nature. Upon 
such grounds, then, is the hypothesis tenable 
that the criminal is an organically inferior 
being? I think not. There is on the contrary 
good ground for believing that such physical 
differences as do exist between criminals and 
civilians are for the most part, if not entirely, 
due to factors of an environmental nature, 


and that they are not marks of genetic or 
physical inferiority. 
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Beware of Pity 


MADELINE ASHTON 


EW ARE of Pity is a translation’ by 
Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt of Stephan 
Zweig’s novel, Ungeduld des Her- 

zens.” It is the first long novel by Stephan 
Zweig, who is known best for his biogra- 
phies, though he has also written several 
novelettes and a play. 

The author states that there are two kinds 
of pity, one the weak and sentimental kind, 
the heart’s impatience to be rid of a painful 
emotion, and the other, the unsentimental 
but creative kind. It is against the first kind 
of pity that Zweig is warning us; therefore 
the German title, ‘Impatience of the Heart,” 
is more exact than the English. 

The story is told in the first person by an 
ex-officer of the Austro-Hungarian Army to 

rove his statement that many men escape 
into war and that often heroes are men who 
run away from their responsibilities. As a 
young second-lieutenant, a guest at the home 
of a wealthy old man, he had asked the 
daughter of the house to dance, only to 
learn that she was hopelessly crippled. Hor- 
rified at what he has done and moved by 
pity for the girl and her father, he comes 

ack the next day to make amends and thus 
becomes helplessly involved in the neurotic 
and unhappy life of these people. Time and 
again he acts in response to his pity without 
thinking or planning ahead. The doctor who 
is treating the girl tells him their story and 
warns him in vain of the danger to himself 
and to the family that lies in his impatient 
and thoughtless pity. The young man lacks 
the necessary maturity and self control, 


1Viking, 1939. 
*Distributed by Longmans & Green. 


speaks and acts impulsively, and, with the 
best of intentions, brings tragedy to the girl 
and her father, and himself finds the war a 
welcome means of escape from the knowl- 
edge of his own guilty responsibility. 

As a psychological study the book is in- 
tensely interesting. The sick girl with her 
moods of gaiety, of bitterness and mad re- 
bellion ; the old father, pitiful in his despair 
over his child’s illness, stopping at nothing 
if it is for her; the doctor who has had the 
strength to carry his pity to its very limit; 
and especially the young officer, caught by 
an emotion new to him and carried helpless- 
ly along by it—all are clearly drawn, beauti- 
fully analyzed characters with whom you live 
as you read. As a story, however, the book 
is too long. One waits rather impatiently for 
something to happen, for the author to come 
to the point. 

The style is easy, rather conversational in 
tone, although there are at times similes and 
literary phrases which do not seem quite in 
keeping with the language of a soldier who 
acknowledges that he does not read very 
much. The translation is excellent, close to 
the German, but in idiomatic English which 
nevertheless carries over the flavor of the 
original. There is, however, one striking 
characteristic of Zweig’s style that cannot be 
shown in a translation. Zweig’s German is 
filled with Germanized French and English 
words, often as many as twenty or more to 
a page. In a recent Nazi article on literature 
the statement was made that the Jewish 
writers of German do not write a pure lan- 
guage. Is this infiltration of foreign words 
a characteristic of the international exiles or 
is it typical of the German of today? 
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